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IMPORTANCE OF CENTEN- 
NIAL ASSURED 


S a result of the conferences held 
with leading men in Europe during 

the months of August and September by 
the President and Secretary of the 
American Peace Society, the Centennial 
Celebration, to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and throughout the State of Maine, next 
May, is assured. At the interview in 


Paris with M. Briand, August 31, the dis- 
tinguished Minister of Foreign Affairs 


cordially accepted the invitation to speak 
at one of the meetings. While, of course, 
a man in his position is subject to a 
variety of vicissitudes, there is every rea- 
son to believe that M. Briand will be one 
of the leading lights during the time the 
American Peace Society keeps open house 
in honor of its one-hundredth birthday. 

But there are other lights assured. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, Foreign Secretary 
of Great Britain, was interviewed a few 
days later in Geneva. There is no doubt 
that he desires to come. He could not 
agree, however, to do so without the con- 
sent of the British Prime Minister, Mr. 
Baldwin. At a subsequent conference in 
London between Mr. Burton and Mr. 
Baldwin, it developed that there is little 
doubt that Mr. Chamberlain will also be 
present. 

Herr Stresemann, Germany’s Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, has also definitely 
promised to attend, especially if the 


foreign ministers of England and France 
are to be present. 

M. Titulesco, Foreign Minister of Ru- 
mania; M. Ignatz Paderewski, founder of 
the Polish Republic and world renowed 
pianist ; Prof. Paul Milyukov, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the provisional Russian 
Government under Prince Lvov; Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen, well-known Norwegian 
explorer, have all definitely agreed to 
come. 

Chancellor Ignatz Seipel, of Austria, 
gave out an interview to the Associated 
Press in Vienna, September 25, in which 
he said: 


“T all the more readily accept this in- 
vitation of the American Peace Society to 
the centenary celebration in Cleveland in 
May, 1928, as I have carried none but 
happy recollections of my visit to the 
greatest democracy of the world and its 
warm-hearted people. At the same time I 
cherish the hope that no urgent business of 
state may prevent my departure from 
Austria when the time comes.” 

The American public will agree that 
this is an interesting galaxy of world 
figures. Aristide Briand, born in 1862, 
has long been a leading personage in the 
public life of France. After an experience 
in journalism, he became a Deputy in 
1902. He has been a member of the 
Chamber throughout the twenty-five years 
since that time. During 1904-06 he took 
a prominent part in framing the law for 
the separation of Church and State. At 
the outbreak of the World War he was 
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Minister of Justice in Viviani’s Govern- 
ment. As Prime Minister, he presided 
over two cabinets, October, 1915, to 
December, 1916; and December, 1916, to 
December, 1917. He returned to power 
for a year in January, 1921, and again in 
November, 1925. In Painleve’s Govern- 
ment of 1925 he became Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, an office he has held in 
every government since except that of 
Herriot. He is at the head of the French 
delegation in the Assembly of the League 
of Nations. He was primarily respon- 
sible for the Treaty of Locarno. He is a 
member of the so-called Socialist Repub- 
lican Party. 

Dr. Gustav Stresemann, born in 1878, 
member of the German People’s Party, 
is now the German Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. He has been a successful in- 
dustrialist. He was Chancellor of the 
Reich under the Coalition Cabinet in 
1923, when he was largely instrumental 
in ending the conflict with France in the 
Ruhr. He was Foreign Minister in 
Marx’s Cabinet and in Luther’s first and 
second cabinets. It is largely due to his 
influence that Germany accepted the 
Dawes Plan. He was one of the signa- 
tories to the Locarno Pact. He is the 
head of Germany’s delegation to the 
League of Nations. 

Dr. Fridtjof Nansen is professor in 
the University of Oslo. He has done con- 
spicuous work as an explorer of Arctic 
waters. Between the years 1893-96 he 
succeeded in reaching 86th degree 
and fourteen minutes north latitude, the 
highest point attained up to that time. He 
represented Norway as Minister to the 
Court of St. James in 1906-1908. He 
took an active part in the separation of 
Norway and Sweden in 1905. After the 
Armistice, as Commissioner of the League 
of Nations, he vigorously supervised, with 
the assistance of National Red Cross so- 
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cieties, the repatriating of many thousands 
of war prisoners and conducted a vigorous 
propaganda for the relief of the victims 
of the Russian famine. In 1921 he be- 
came head of the relief work in Russia, 
representing forty-eight Red Cross socie- 
ties and twelve governments. As High 
Commissioner of the League of Nations, 
he worked for the protection and settle- 
ment of refugees, especially Russian, 
Armenian, and Greek. In 1923 he was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize, with 
which he furthered agricultural demon- 
strations on model farms in Russia. 
Every Norwegian is acquainted with his 
great interest in education and athletics. 
He is a delegate from Norway to the 
League of Nations. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, born in 1863, 
has long been conspicuous in English pol- 
itics. He is the son of the former Colonial 
Secretary, Joseph Chamberlain. He was 
Civil Lord Admiral, 1895-1900. He was 
associated with the Treasury in 1900-02, 
Postmaster General 1902-03, and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer 1903-05. In 1921 
he was the leader of the House of Com- 
mons in Lord George’s Coalition Govern- 
ment, during which time he signed the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty. He signed the Lo- 
carno Treaties. He is Chief British dele- 
gate to the League of Nations and Secre- 
tary of State of Foreign Affairs in the 
Baldwin Government. 

Prof. Paul M. Milykoff is probably the 
most distinguished living Russian. He 
was born in 1859. He was expelled from 
the University of Moscow for participa- 
tion in students’ riots, but was later re- 
admitted and given his degree. He spe- 
cialized in Russian history, his “Outlines 
of Russian Culture,” in three volumes, 
being translated into German. In 1894 
he was in prison for a short time because 
of his liberal opinions ; but he was soon re- 
leased, after which he went to Bulgaria, 
where he was appointed professor in the 
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University of Sofia. He has lectured in 
the University of Chicago and as Lowell 
lecturer in Boston. In 1905 he returned 
to Russia, where, in protest against the 
government of that time, he became polit- 
ical editor of the Retch, an important 
Liberal paper. He helped to form the 
Constitutional Democratic Party with the 
view of achieving political freedom, a con- 
stitution on democratic lines and uni- 
versal suffrage for Russia. As a member 
of the third and fourth Dumas, he led 
opposition to the government. On the 
revolt of the troops during the World 
War he was made Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the Provisional Government 
under Prince Lvov, Kerensky being the 
Minister of Justice, favoring at that time 
a constitutional monarchy. Milykoff re- 
ceived representations of the Allies and 
announced the Russian Revolution March 
18, 1917. He disapproved of Kerensky’s 
policy and opposed the Bolsheviks. After 
the Armistice he went to London and 
later to Paris, where he now resides. 
Ignatz Seipel, Chancellor of Austria, 
was born in Vienna in 1876. He is a 
Roman Catholic priest. From 1909 to 
1912 he was professor at Saltzburg, dur- 
ing which time, in co-operation with 
Heinrich Lammasch, the distinguished 
economist, he prepared an edition of the 
writings of Hugo Grotius on international 
law, and published also, in 1907, “The 
Economic Teaching of the Fathers.” In 
1916 appeared his “Nation and State.” 
He was appointed to the faculty of the 
University of Vienna in 1917. His work, 
“Nation and State,” caused Emperor 
Charles to include him among those to 
prepare the way for peace. Members of 
the Austrian parliaments consulted him 
as an expert in framing the new constitu- 
tion. After the war he became leader of 
the Christian Socialist Party. May 31, 
1922, he became Chancellor. After at- 
tempts at his assassination and, because 
of opposition to his measures, in the 


autumn of 1924 he resigned as Chancellor 
and carried on active propaganda for last- 
ing peace, lecturing not only in Austria, 
but in other lands. He again became 
Chancellor in 1926. He stands for the 
economic unity of central Europe and a 
European confederation which would 
neither coerce nations for economic rea- 
sons nor violate economic laws because of 
national aspirations. 

Ignace Jan Paderewski, well-known 
Polish pianist, composer, and statesman, 
has already taken steps to rearrange his 
schedule on the Pacific coast that he may 
attend the Conference. Our readers will 
wish to be reminded that Mr. Paderewski 
created in 1900 a series of prizes, under 
the “Paderewski Fund,” for the encour- 
agement of American composers. During 
the war he threw himself wholeheartedly 
on the side of the Polish cause. In 1915 
he organized a “General Committee of 
Assistance” for the victims of the war in 
Poland, establishing branches in Paris, 
London, and the United States. Immedi- 
ately after the war he formed a Coalition 
Ministry, of which he was Prime Minister 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs. To him 
more than any one else is due the recogni- 
tion of Poland by the Powers. As early as 
1917 he was officially recognized in the 
United States as the representative of the 
Polish people. He was a member of the 
Peace Conference in Paris, first delegate of 
Poland to the Council of Ambassadors, and 
to the League of Nations. When pro- 
posed for the presidency of the Polish 
Republic in 1921, he declined and resumed 
his musical career. It is only just to 
think of him as the Father of the Polish 
Republic. The Editor of the ADvocaTE 
oF PEace was entertained by Mr. and 
Madame Paderewski September 21 last at 
their beautiful Villa Lyon Borson, at 
Morges, on Lake Geneva. Mr. and Mrs. 
Paderewski are looking forward with 
keenest pleasure to their coming visit to 
America. 
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Alberto Pirelli, it is now believed, will 
be another of the speakers at the confer- 
ence. This leader of the rapidly develop- 
ing rubber industry of Italy, an officer 
during the war, a member of both the 
Dawes Commission and the Debt Funding 
Commission, is president of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. 


SHOULD YOU WISH TO HELP 


HILE the public-spirited citizens 

of Cleveland, Ohio, have graciously 
underwritten the expenses of the great 
Conference, the extra work of bringing 
all this to pass has eaten seriously into 
the budget of the American Peace Society. 
It has been found necessary to employ 
extra help, to incur many additional ex- 
penses for printing, mailing, travel, and 
the like. 

Between now and the first of December, 
friends of the American Peace Society 
will have to come forward with $15,000 
at least. 

Many of the Directors have already 
contributed liberally to meet the special 
needs of this new and unusual enterprise ; 
but, we repeat, $15,000 is needed at once. 

The American Peace Society asks for 
no charity. It offers an opportunity to 
men and women concerned to promote a 
better international understanding. 

It may be added that we now have, 
practically completed in manuscript, a 
definitive history of the American Peace 
Society, carefully prepared by Edson L. 
Whitney, Ph. D., graduate of Harvard 
University, formerly member of the fac- 
ulty of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and now economic analyst in the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
This work is now being edited by the 
Secretary of the American Peace Society. 
Funds are needed with which to bring out 
this volume in time for the celebration 
next May. 

Contributors are asked to send their 
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checks to the American Peace Society, 613 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


A QUESTION AS TO INVITING 
RADICALS 


ie PLANNING for the Centennial Cele- 
bration of the American Peace Society 
the managers are already confronted with 
a number of difficult problems. One is how 
far should “Radicals” be invited to par- 
ticipate in the conferences? Such a con- 
ference should be, not so much a display 
of half-baked opinions as a historical and 
scientific exposition of international 
friendliness and co-operation. We have 
already asked a few of our more intimate 
counsellors for advice in this particular. 
We hereby ask for an expression of views 
from every quarter. 

From our correspondence upon this 
matter, we lift and publish a letter from 
our well-known friend, William Allen 
White, of Emporia, Kansas. In his letter 
Mr. White says: 


“You ask me how far ‘we ought to go to 
invite radicals to our conference.’ I 
should say, net far. 

“Perhaps we ought not even to start. 
The strength of the peace movement from 
now on will be in holding its endeavors out 
of the pioneers, scouts, and sharpshooters 
back with the main body of the troops— 
to use military terms. A lot of radicals 
are using peace propaganda for a more 
or less economic purpose. I think these 
people should not be allowed in our con- 
ference. What we need are men of 
Senator Burton’s type, congressmen like 
Green of Iowa, men like Hughes, and La- 
mont, and Morrow. 

“T am accounted a radical myself, 
although why I do not know, for I 
loathe the economic internationalist who 
is trying to produce peace in the interest 
of revolution. I believe firmly in the 
capitalistic system of economic organiza- 
tion which prevails throughout Christen- 
dom. And because I believe in that sys- 
tem I realize that the world needs peace to 
maintain it. And I distrust those radicals 
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who say that communism will bring peace. 
If I thought peace would bring com- 
munism, I should be for war; for, after 
all, liberty and justice are vastly more im- 
portant than peace. And only in so far 
as liberty and justice prevail can peace 
abide with us.” 

There is a suggestion of another sort, 
this time from the World Alliance on In- 
ternational Friendship between Churches. 
This organization is planning to hold a 
conference in St. Louis, November 9, 10, 
and 11, for the purpose of discussing the 
problems of arbitration and conciliation, 
the outlawry of war, and the reduction of 
armaments. In the announcement of the 
meeting it is stated that: “The World 
Alliance welcomes to its platform men 
and women of unqualified sincerity in the 
cause of international goodwill and in- 
ternational peace. The utmost liberty of 
utterance is encouraged, for the program 
is arranged not only to appraise actual 
conditions throughout the world, but to 
promote various constructive measures 
for the development of international good- 
will.” 

In the development of the great con- 
ference next May, should its officers adopt 
the former or the latter view herein set 
forth? The officers will probably do as 
they think best; but their views may be 
modified, for they are reasonable people, 
especially if the opinions submitted are 
thoughtful and calculated to help. 


ALL IS NOT WELL 


LL is not well in Europe. Many 
find it easily possible to believe that 
another general European war is just 
around the corner. In the Balkans, 
smoldering fires seem ready to break into 
flames at any moment. In Macedonia, 
for example, there is a revolutionary party 
bent upon establishing a Macedonian 
autonomy. These revolutionists are em- 
barrassing both Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, 


particularly the Serbian Government. 
They charge the Serbs with being unwill- 
ing to apply the minority clauses of the 
Neuilly Treaty in Macedonia, and with 
ruthlessly closing Bulgarian schools and 
churches and prohibiting the Bulgarian 
language. They charge that Macedonian 
populations are being subjected to a terror 
unknown in the history of Macedonian 
sufferings; that more than fifty Mace- 
donian students of the Universities of 
Scopie, Zagreb, Lubliana, and Belgrade 
are at this moment in prison in filthy 
underground passages of the Scopie dun- 
geons, charged only with having Bul- 
garian literature on their persons, and that 
these students are being tortured by the 
severist methods of the inquisition. This 
revolutionary organization, acting inside 
Macedonia, disclaims that they are acting 
with Bulgaria against the Serbs. The 
movement, sufficiently financed to main- 
tain press bureaus abroad, cannot be said 
to be negligible. 

Neither can it be said that the trouble 
between Yugoslavia and Italy over the 
Treaty of Tirana affecting Albania is 
permanently settled. There is an Al- 
banian Revolutionary Committee quite as 
active as the one in Macedonia. October 
14, Tzena Bey, the Albanian Minister to 
Czechoslavakia, was shot by an Albanian 
student while entering his hotel in 
Prague. Tzena had only recently arrived 
as envoy to Czechoslovakia. He was for- 
merly Albanian Minister to Belgrade and 
came into prominence during the rupture 
of diplomatic relations between Albania 
and Yugoslavia because of his efforts to 
promote a peaceful settlement of the dis- 
pute. The assassination is considered as 
another evidence that a Balkan crisis is 
near. 

The recent troubles between Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria, due to the activities of the 
Comitadjis, seem to have been amicably 
settled, at least for the time. At least 
the Government at Belgrade has declared 
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itself satisfied with Bulgaria’s promise 
to suppress the raids across the frontier. 
It will be recalled, however, that this 
arrangement seems to have been brought 
about through the intervention of London 
and Paris, as was the case a short time 
ago in the uprising between Yugoslavia 
and Italy over Albania. How long peace 
may be expected to remain secure under 
such circumstances is a serious question. 

It developed during the Eighth As- 
sembly of the League of Nations this 
summer in Geneva that the issues be- 
tweeen Hungary and Rumania, particu- 
larly over land questions, are still acute. 
The problems involved are legal, social, 
and economic. During the eight years 
following the war, nearly two million new 
small farms, involving the division of 
approximately fifteen million acres of 
land, were established. These so-called 
land reforms extended even to the estates 
of the Rumanian Dynasty. The Revolu- 
tion of Central Europe has relied upon 
these land reforms to satisfy the masses 
of people; but they have been largely at 
the expense of Hungary. Hungary is 
resentful. And so the issue is joined. 
The whole matter will come to the fore 
again in December. An interesting aspect 
of the situation is that Hungary offers to 
submit the legal aspects of the controversy 
to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague; but Rumania, 
backed by most of the Council of the 
League, refuses. 

The problems incident to the minori- 
ties created by the new boundaries, to the 
Dantzig corridor, to the question of Ger- 
many’s war guilt, and to the difficulties be- 
tween Western Europe and Russia seem 
still to be acute. 

Indeed, the relations between France 
and her Alsace-Lorraine are not alto- 
gether happy. In early October an Alsace- 
Lorraine “home-rule party” was organized 
at Strassburg. How strong this party is 
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we are unable to say; but the demands 
are fairly clear. The party asks for 
immediate home rule for the two prov- 
inces, albeit “within the framework of 
France.” It is proposed that Alsace- 
Lorraine shall become a free member of 
the United States of Europe, with a Ger- 
man language having priority in every 
aspect of public life. It is proposed that 
public officers shall be natives of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and that the railway shall be 
returned to the people and government of 
Alsace-Lorraine. It is proposed, further, 
that there shall be a separate Alsace- 
Lorraine State Bank and postal system, 
with a fiscal organization distinct from 
France, and a special customs zone, with 
its own duties. It all has the appearance 
of a movement toward separation from 
France. It may be expected that the 
French will take vigorous action to sup- 
press the movement. 

These facts, combined with the break- 
ing of diplomatic relations between Eng- 
land and Russia and the withdrawal of 
Rakovsky as Russian Ambassador to Paris 
because as a member of the Communist 
Party he recently put his signature to a 
Russian document peculiarly offensive to 
France, not to mention the race hatreds 
hovering everywhere like a nightmare, 
are some of the reasons for concluding 
that all is not well in Europe. Indeed, 
it would be easily possible to prove that 
there are in Europe just now more sinister 
influences making for war than there were 
known to exist in January, 1914. 

This is one of the reasons why the 
American Peace Society aims to make its 
one-hundredth anniversary next May an 
occasion for concentrating world atten- 
tion upon the international facts as they 
are, to the end that by conference and ex- 
change of views between leading men 
of the various nations the war dangers 
may be lessened and the better ways of 
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settling international disputes clarified, 
accepted, and employed. 


COMING AROUND 


ROM what may be called the preamble, 

it is clear that the drafters of the 
Convenant of the League of Nations 
evidently aimed to base it upon right 
premises. In their preliminary statement 
they felt it necessary to say: 


“The high contracting parties, in order 
to promote international co-operation and 
to achieve international peace and security 
by the acceptance of obligations not to re- 
sort to war, by the prescription of open, 
just, and honorable relations between na- 
tions, by the firm establishment of the 
understandings of international law as the 
actual rule of conduct among govern- 
ments, and by the maintenance of justice 
and a scrupulous respect for all treaty ob- 
ligations in the dealings of organized 
peoples with one another, agree to this 
Covenant of the League of Nations.” 

In the subsequent work of the framers 
of the Covenant, however, little attention 
seems to have been given to this most en- 
couraging preamble. Throughout its 
twenty-six articles there is no mention, 
directly or indirectly, “of the understand- 
ings of international law.” Indeed, the 
instrument, so far as we are able to under- 
stand it, is an attempt to set up an inter- 
national organization opposed to the prin- 
ciples of international law. When it was 
first proposed in the Council of the 
League of Nations to call a conference 
of all the nations for the extension of the 
principles of international law, the pro- 
posal was condemned and defeated. Not 
until 1924 were any steps taken by the 
league to vitalize the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the preamble. Since that time a 
special commission of the League has been 
working upon certain aspects of interna- 
tional law. In the final days of the 
Eighth Assembly there was evidence that 


the League of Nations is beginning to 
see the light. September 27, to be exact, 
there was a discussion in the Assembly on 
the codification of international law. 
Sefior Guani, of Uruguay, President of 
the Assembly, took occasion to remind the 
delegates of the work being done in the 
interest of international law in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. M. Politis, Greek Minis- 
ter to France and delegate to the League, 
delivered an able address in the interest 
of a conference on the codification of 
international law. It is probable that 
such a conference will be held next year 
at The Hague. From the point of view 
of the American Peace Society, this is the 
most important of all international facts. 

The Manchester Guardian, published 
in a country little interested in the codifi- 
cation of any kind of law, in its weekly 
edition of October 7, has an editorial in 
defense of international peace based upon 
the rule of law. It says: 


“The League of Nations stands for 
nothing if it does not stand for justice be- 
tween nations. Justice implies law,... 
no settlements should be sponsored by the 
League that violate this regard, or evade 
the law, . . . all nations should feel that 
whatever else may be in doubt legal proc- 
esses, so far as they may be applicable, 
shall be freely open to them.” 

This is all symptomatic of the new 
light breaking upon the League. 

The friends of peace working in Geneva 
have passionately addressed themselves to 
such matters as arbitration, disarmament, 
and security. They have sought with no 
little passion to combine these three as a 
means of outlawing war. It is all an inter- 
esting story of well meant, but misdirected, 
effort. The failure of the recent Naval Con- 
ference shows the difficulty of disarming by 
the simple process of whittling down pro- 
grams. The danger of sacrificing security 
seems to stand in the way. And hereto- 
fore security has meant, especially for 
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the small States belonging to the League, 
military guarantees by the larger powers. 
But there is a decided difference of 
opinion between the small and the big 
nations on this matter. Probably the 
majority of the delegates of the League 
favor the enforcement of peace by a world 
policeman. But here the difficulty is 
the old difficulty of the mice when they 
started out to outlaw their common 
enemy, the cat. It was impossible to 
agree upon any happy way to bell that 
animal. The little nations are finding 
it difficult to get the big ones to act as 
their policeman. Under the Locarno 
agreements, Great Britain has accepted a 
police appointment for the precincts lying 
between France and Germany; but she 
has declined a similar job for Eastern 
Europe and other sections. The plan of 
organizing an international police for 
the maintenance of peace seems to be 
more theoretically plausible than practi- 
cable. 

And yet the so-called Protocol of 1924, 
disavowed by Britain, keeps raising its 
head in Geneva. “The Protocol is dead; 
long live the Protocol,” expresses the view 
of many of the delegates. The principle 
of the Protocol is the principle of the 
Covenant of the League itself. The men 
who drafted the Covenant thought they 
were giving the members of the league 
such security that they would be willing 
to disarm with comfortable minds. The 
Covenant failed to convince, and the na- 
tions refused to disarm for fear of attack. 
It was in the face of such a situation that 
the authors of the Protocol proposed that 
the league should be vested with the power 
of making war on any nation that 
threatened the peace, to bring its full 
force down on the head of any nation that 
refused to submit any case to arbitration. 
But, when this plan was carefully an, 
alyzed, it was found that no country is 
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as yet prepared to commit its army, navy, 
and foreign policy into the hands of 
Geneva. 

The whole scheme, like so many well- 
intended efforts, when tested by cases that 
might possibly arise, proves to be top-heavy 
and unworkable. A majority of the na- 
tions neither could nor ought to interfere 
in Europe. They could not do so without 
possibly precipitating a World War. 
England could not undertake the guaran- 
tees proposed by the Geneva Protocol 
without alienating Canada and Australia, 
for Canada and Australia are not quick 
to assume responsibilities for the frontiers 
of Europe. The absurdity of the Proto- 
col, as a workable instrument, appears 
in its grotesqueness when we note that it 
would empower the League to order the 
British navy to undertake blockades which 
might embroil her with, say, the United 
States. If in force, it would empower 
the South American nations to invoke the 
League against the United States in case 
the latter should refuse arbitration. It is 
evident, therefore, that such a plan would 
not tend to establish security. It would 
extend the fears of insecurity. 

It is in the light of such facts that the 
wiser men at the head of things in Geneva 
are returning to the older, much slower, 
but far more practical way of developing 
international law with the co-operation of 
all nations, in international conference 
assembled. That the League of Nations 
is at last favorable to a universal con- 
ference at The Hague in the interest of a 
“firm establishment of the understandings 
of international law as the actual rule of 
conduct among governments” is most en- 
couraging. It is a return to the premises 
upon which the framers of the Covenant 
hoped at the outset to create their struc- 
ture for peace. It is a fresh evidence that 
the better minds of Europe are returning 
to the ways attested by experience. 
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AS TO DETACHMENT 


OST of us enjoy a fine phrase and 

like to see it in happy wedlock with 
another well-dressed member of its race. 
For this reason we enjoy the makers of 
phrases, such as the philosophers—at least 
most of those we know about. They seem 
so convincing. Their intuitive generaliza- 
tions carry a satisfaction in themselves. 
There is a little thrill in Hegel’s argu- 
ment, for example, that the State “is the 
realization in history of the ethical idea.” 
We don’t know exactly what that means, 
but we like it. There is an illusion of 
finality about it which is soothing to one’s 
mental strain. No bogy of detail to fret 
us. We instinctively resent any attempt 
to drag Cyrano’s nose into our enjoyment 
of his poetry and valor. When the Gene- 
vese, Amiel, tells us that “we should be 
able to detach ourselves from all that is 
perishable and cling absolutely to the 
eternal,” he seems to say something im- 
portant. The happy thing about these 
lilting phrases seems to be their detach- 
ment from the here and now, from the 
washing of dishes, the buttering of par- 
snips, the paying of bills. 

We have just finished reading “World 
Unity,” Vol. 1, No. 1, published by the 
World Unity Corporation, 122 East 34th 
Street, New York City. Everything about 
this new charming magazine—cover, 
paper, everything—has been a joy. We 
like its subtitle: “A monthly magazine 
for those who seek the world outlook 
upon present developments of philosophy, 
science, religion, ethics, and the arts.” 
Our instinctive if ungrammatical reac- 
tion to that combination of words is, 
“That’s us.” 

The magazine’s “Statement of purpose” 
strikes us also with a fascinating detach- 
ment right where we sometimes think we 
live. We are told that “World Unity” 
will endeavor to “interpret and record 
those significant changes in present-day 





thought which mark the trend toward 
worldwide understanding and a human- 
ized civilization able to realize the finer 
aspirations of mankind.” That’s what 
we are talking about. Note the fine 
detachment. “Significant changes in 
present-day thought”; there’s detachment 
and the little thrill that goes with it. 
“Humanized civilization,” “finer 
aspirations of mankind” where can one 
find a more synthetic chunk of arresting 
vocabulary ? 

Here are some more from the same 
statement: “The emergence of new and 
higher values in philosophy, science, reli- 
gion, ethics, and the arts from the alembic 
of universal unrest represents the focal 
point of vision for World Unity Magazine.” 
There is an Attic flavor to that sentence 
with, however, a detachment rather rare 
among the Greek writers. Such words 
charm and hold the attention— for a 
while. 

There is no doubt that detachment is 
the word. Indeed, the “Statement” hur- 
ries on to say: “With political, economic, 
or sectarian matters, or the promotion of 
any concrete program, or the upbuilding 
of any exclusive organization, the maga- 
zine has no concern.” We are glad that 
we were able to hit upon this word detach- 
ment. 

Let us finish the “Statement” : 


“To create a medium capable of re- 
sponding faithfully, without prejudice of 
race, creed, class, or nationality, to the 
uprush of the spirit of the age, wherever 
or however manifested—this is the ideal 
to which World Unity Magazine is de- 
voted; and faith in humanity arising at 
last to assert its organic oneness, the foun- 
dation on which it stands. 

“Because the attitude and aim of 
World Unity Magazine reflects the out- 
look of an increasing host left unsatisfied 
by the extremes of purposeless culture and 
self-centered propaganda, the editors are 
confident that a medium of this character 
has become inevitable at the present time.” 
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All this pleases us. It strikes a respon- 
sive chord down, deep down in us. We 
wish we could have written those winsome 
words. They are so sonorous and de- 
tached | 

Upon reflection, however, isn’t there, 
after all, something disquieting about any 
over-detachment? Such words as “human- 
ized civilization,” “higher values,” “spirit 
of the age,” “humanity,” do they really 
stand up real and substantial under the 
light of careful examination? One 
gathers the impression that the words are 
too detached ; that they are a bit illusory 
and impalpable; for, when all is said and 
done, crime is personal; and so is virtue, 
and civilization, and humanity. Professor 
Hocking, of Harvard University, in his 
“Man and the State” wisely concludes 
that he “cannot accept the hypothesis that 
groups are minds, numerically distinct 
from the minds of their members. 

We can neither reduce the individual to 
a mere transmitter of the universal life 
nor place the authorship of group deeds 
outside his consciousness and self-hood.” 
We don’t just like these phrases, but the 
thought seems sound and understandable. 

What our poor old world seems to need, 
we fear, is not less, but more careful 
scientific study and analyses of “political, 
economic, sectarian matters, 

concrete programs,” races, creeds, 
classes, nationalities, politics. Those who 
wish to detach themselves from the actual 
business of the world, of course should be 
permitted to do so. We have nothing but 
the friendliest feeling for the thoughtful 
disciples of detachment who are faring 
forth to regale each other with their ideals 
of “world unity.” Yet, we are almost led 
to ask, how can there be world unity 
with political, economic, sectarian, or other 
facts of human experience left out? But, 
in the language of one of the “Black 
Crows,” “Why bring that up?” Somehow 
we find it difficult to escape the suspicion 
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that phrases are peculiarly susceptible to 
over-detachment, — but all this is prob- 
ably a vexata quaestio, itself in danger of 
too much detachment ; so why go on? 


THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH 


HE Institute of International Law is 
one of the bright stars in the firma- 
ment of international hope, for it is con- 
cerned with realities in the world’s strug- 
gle for peace. Founded at Ghent in 1873, 
it held its 34th conference during the 
month of August at Lausanne. From its 
beginnings it has been made up of leading 
experts in the realm of international law. 
Its inception dates back to Lieber, whom 
Lincoln chose to prepare his celebrated 
“Rules of War”; to Rolin-Jaequemyns, 
Monyier, Bluntschli, Calvo, and our own 
American David Dudley Field, jurist and 
author of the “Draft Outlines of an Inter- 
national Code.” The total number of 
members of this select body cannot exceed 
sixty, although there are associate and 
honorary members. Its purpose is to aid 
the growth of international law in an ex- 
clusively scientific and unofficial manner. 
It labors to state the general principles 
of the science of international law in such 
a way as to satisfy the sense of justice of 
the civilized world and to help every seri- 
ous attempt at the gradual and progres- 
sive codification of international law. 
From the beginning it has stood for the 
maintenance of peace. 
This body of scientific men represents 
a happy medium between two extremes— 
diplomats acting under instructions from 
their governments, overcharged with au- 
thority, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, isolated individual writers on inter- 
national law with too little authority. 
Dr. James Brown Scott, President of 
the Institute, is our authority for the 
statement that “more resolutions were 
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adopted at the Lausanne meeting than at 
the five regular sessions held since the 
World War, and even more than 
any other previous session of the Insti- 
tute.” The results of its work appear in 
declarations of principles and for the most 
part in doctrinal resolutions. The service 
rendered by the Institute consists in the 
fact, however, that these resolutions de- 
fine the course States must take if they 
are to reach their self-appointed goals. 
As pointed out, at the conference in Chris- 
tiana, by Mr. von Bar, “Alongside the lez 
lata the Institute should build the ler 
ferenda.” In the light of this principle, 
seven projects of public international law 
and two relating to private international 
law were adopted at Lausanne. Those re- 
lating to public international law were: 
“Responsibility of States for Injury to the 
Person and Damage to the Property of 
Foreigners; second, International Aerial 
Navigation ; third, Radiotelegraphic Com- 
munications; fourth, Navigation on the 
High Seas; fifth, Submarine Cables; 
sixth, Arbitral Procedure; and, seventh, 
International Commissions of Concilia- 
tion.” The resolutions on private inter- 
national law related to: First, “locus regit 
actum ; and, second, the Law of Cheques.” 
A somewhat detailed account of each of 
these is to appear in the October number 
of the American Journal of International 
Law. The next session of the Institute 
is to be held in Stockholm. 

One has but to read our statement of 
“The Foundations of Peace Between Na- 
tions,” printed regularly in this magazine, 
to sense the importance the American 
Peace Society attaches to the distin- 
guished and serviceable labors of the In- 
stitute of International Law. Further- 
more, it is another encouraging sign that 
among the men concerned to advance the 
course of peace the realities of interna- 
tional effort are not dead. 
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OUR DEADLOCK WITH THE 
WORLD COURT 


UR American opposition to joining 

the League of Nations has led many 
in this country to look with suspicion 
upon its court, the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. We are inclined 
to doubt that there is at this time any 
wide feeling in our country that we 
should be a member of the court. 

We are glad, however, to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to some “factors here- 
tofore overlooked,” as set forth in the 
October number of the Atlantic Monthly. 
The article, entitled “A Way Out of the 
Court Deadlock,” deals chiefly with the 
fifth reservation, conceived to be the only 
important factor in the situation. The 
article does not criticize this reservation, 
but takes the ground that, taken in its 
reasonable legal meaning, the reservation 
is quite justified. The author, proceeding 
from this angle, grants at the outset that 
the United States should be satisfied with 
nothing less than the unconditional ac- 
ceptance of the reservation. 

One difficulty is that there are differ- 

ences of opinion as to the meaning of the 
reservation. The reservation reads: 
“nor shall it [the Court], without the con- 
sent of the United States, entertain any 
request for an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute or question in which the 
United States has or claims an interest.” 

One interpretation of this—the inter- 
pretation that was unacceptable to the 
States in the court—is that this reserva- 
tion gives the United States the right, 
merely by an unsupported claim of in- 
terest, to prevent an advisory opinion in 
any question whatever, even if the United 
States has no material interest in the ques- 
tion, and even if the parties to the dispute 
desired to have the court give the opinion. 

The second or reasonable legal inter- 
pretation would give the United States 
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the right to prevent an advisory opinion 
in cases in which the United States is a 
party, or in which the United States while 
not a party has a material interest, such 
an interest as a court would recognize. 
But the United States’ right to prevent 
advisory opinions would stop there. 

The article makes the point that, which- 
ever is the true meaning, the fifth reserva- 
tion certainly cannot bear both. It is 
necessary to choose. 

The states in the court were afraid to 
accept unconditionally the fifth reserva- 
tion because of their fear that we meant 
it to bear the first meaning——a meaning 
that would give the United States the 
power, merely by an unsupported claim 
of interest, to interfere with legal func- 
tions of the League (which is the only 
body with power to request advisory 
opinions) and of the court. 

So they attached to their acceptance a 
counter-reservation, to the effect that if 
the situation produced by their accept- 
ance did not work out well, it could be 
withdrawn by a two-thirds vote. Natu- 
rally this does not satisfy the United 
States. 

But an entirely different face would be 
put upon the whole situation if only the 
second meaning were officially established 
for it. The signatory States could accept 
it without fear—and without condition. 

The signatory States evidently felt 
that the differences were not too great to 
be talked out. In sending their reply 
they suggested “such further exchange 
of views as the Government of the United 
States might think necessary.” 

But there is the rub. The United 
States has remained silent, preferring to 
let the whole matter drop—this in spite 
of the fact that repeated conversations 
are to be assumed as a matter of course 
in connection with a treaty, the court 
treaty or any other. Treaties are arrived 
at by negotiation, not by ultimatum. 
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In short, according to this article, if 
we of the United States wish to join the 
court we have simply to say that the fifth 
reservation means simply that the United 
States does not accept the right of the 
court to hand down an advisory opinion 
in a case in which the United States is 
a party or has a material interest, such 
as the court would recognize, and then, 
secondly, to propose further conversa- 
tions relative to the whole business. 

We are inclined to doubt the hopeful- 
ness of this plan. First, because of this 
country’s lukewarm interest in _ the 
League’s court; second, because the plan 
proposes that our government will accept 
the insinuation that it might claim an 
interest in a case where it has no interest; 
third, because we have already stated our 
reservation on the assumption that its 
language is clear and unequivocal. 


HE wanderer in Europe trying to 

keep his ears open is impressed by 
two brands of talk quite different in kind. 
One is the talk of international co-opera- 
tion, of friendly intercourse, of peace ; the 
other of war, a terrible war, and that be- 
fore long. One Basil Stewart, speaking 
recently in London before a little gather- 
ing in Londonderry House, predicted with 
the characteristic solemnity of his ilk that 
the next World War will start on May 28, 
1928, and that it will continue until Sep- 
tember 16, 1936. It seems that he bases 
his prediction on “the symbolism of the 
Great Pyramid,” combined with what he 
terms “prophetic forecasts of the Bible.” 
In one respect he goes his fraternity one 
better, for he asserts that “the war will be 
accompanied by unprecedented convul- 
sions of nature, floods and earthquakes.” 
It is clear to him that “England will 
emerge victorious,” but that “Russia will 
be wiped out entirely.” There are some- 
what more circumstantial details about 
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this hair-raising forecast; but it is at one 
with a great deal of the conversation one 
picks up in various European salons. It 
is difficult to treat the matter with equa- 
nimity, for when such talk becomes suf- 
ficiently general, the inevitable result will 
be war. Discussing with two of his clever 
courtiers the merits of Denmark, the pro- 
found Hamlet put the truth in his abiding 
way, saying, “for there is nothing either 
good or bad, but thinking makes it so.” 


ALK in the interest of friendly set- 

tlement of international disputes is 
just now an imperative need. Mutual dis- 
trust, even more, perhaps, than hate and 
greed, impedes progress toward interna- 
tional security. As pointed out by M. 
Painlevé, speaking a short time ago at the 
unveiling of the war memorial at Nantes, 
“If by the stroke of some magic wand 
suspicion could be dissipated, if each na- 
tion could be convinced that no other 
would be the first to attack, from that mo- 
ment no government could draw its people 
into war.” Every motive of self-interest, to 
put the matter mildly, should lead not 
only responsible statesmen, but men and 
women everywhere, to talk in the interest 
of a warless world. In that same address, 
the distinguished member of the French 
Cabinet went on to say: “To proclaim that 
war is inevitable is to contribute know- 
ingly or unknowingly to making it cer- 
tain.” 


ISCOUNT ROBERT CECIL, with 

whom we are not always in agree- 
ment, speaking the other day in London, 
expressed the attitude of the American 
Peace Society upon one matter with pre- 
cision and completeness. He said: “My 
object is to get something done, not to 
quarrel with this party or that, and I do 
not want to be led aside in personal con- 
troversies more than I can help.” 





HE Governing Board of the Pan 

American Union has approved a con- 
vention to regulate aérial navigation be- 
tween the republics of the American Con- 
tinent. The convention is based upon the 
conclusions reached by the Inter-American 
Commission on Commercial Aviation, 
which met at Washington in May last, in 
accordance with the terms of a resolution 
adopted at the Fifth Pan American Con- 
ference, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923. 

The provisions of the present conven- 
tion apply only to private aircraft; it is 
set forth in the second article of the treaty. 
The convention sets forth the documents 
which must be carried by aircraft engaged 
in international flights, the qualifications 
of members of the crew, and provides that 
the carriage by aircraft of explosives and 
of arms and munitions of war is forbidden 
in international navigation. In addition, 
it is stipulated that each State may pro- 
hibit or regulate the carriage or use, by 
aircraft possessing the nationality of other 
contracting States, of photographic appa- 
ratus. 

The regulations established by a con- 
tracting State with regard to admissions 
over its territory of aircraft of other con- 
tracting States shall, it is provided, be 
applied without distinction of nationality ; 
but a State shall have the right to estab- 
lish restrictions in favor of its own na- 
tional aircraft in regard to the commercial 
transportation of passengers and merchan- 
dise between two or more points in its 
territory. 

It is recognized that uniformity of laws 
and regulations governing aérial naviga- 
tion within each country are equally as 
important as uniform rules for interna- 
tional flights, and it is therefore provided 
that the Pan American Union shall co- 
operate with the governments of the con- 
tracting States to attain the desired uni- 
formity of laws and regulations for aérial 
navigation in the States to the convention. 
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The convention stipulates that each 
State shall deposit its ratification with the 
Pan American Union, which shall there- 
upon inform the other contracting powers, 
and that the convention shall come into 
force for each ratifying power forty days 
from the date of the deposit of its ratifi- 
cation. 

The convention, as approved by the 
Governing Board, will be transmitted to 
the States, members of the Pan American 
Union, for the consideration of the dele- 
gates to the sixth Pan American confer- 
ence, which will convene at Havana, Cuba, 
in January, 1928. 


HAT Commander Byrd thought 

when crossing the North Pole in 
the air, according to Bob Davis, has its 
own human appeal: 


“T thought of the infinitesimal pro- 
portions of mortal man, of the frailty of 
the atoms that occupy the spaces, of the 
limitations of those who have taken over 
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the conduct of civilization. I caught for 
the first time, as in a flash of understand- 
ing, the inadequate results of the efforts to 
solve, not the enigmas of space and dura- 
tion, but the problems of mankind.” 


And then Commander Byrd went on to 
speak of the primitive past, the gradual de- 
velopment of man, the development of 
the race out of the chaotic past, the com- 
ing of war, and he added: 


“We have improved and progressed and 
developed, but we have failed to make the 
most of ourselves. We have explored 
everything except our consciences. We are 
still a horde of pigmies, selfish and envious, 
each striving for individual supremacy. 

“We have come through the ages wor- 
shiping in our different ways the Supreme 
Being that best suits our multiplied faiths, 
but the sum total of our occupation of this 
shrinking planet is a pitiful demonstra- 
tion of weakness. It is not the geographi- 
cal, but the moral, limitations of the 
world that must be charted, and the really 
great explorers will be those who find the 
way to universal reconstruction, the first 
step in which is the abolition of war and 
the needless destruction of human life.” 





OUR TARIFF NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH FRANCE 


i og the month of September 
three informal notes, or aide mem- 
oires, were exchanged between our govern- 
ment and that of France on the subject 
of the new French tariff, which went into 
effect on September 6, in connection with 
the Franco-German Commercial Agree- 
ment, and has imposed a higher customs 
burden on our goods entering France than 
before. On the next day after the new 
tariff went into effect the American 
Chargé d’Affaires in Paris, Mr. Sheldon 
Whitehouse, protested to the French For- 
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eign Office against the discriminatiors im- 
posed by the new tariff and preferred, in 
the name of the United States Govern- 
ment, a general claim for most-fayored- 
nation treatment. 

In a note delivered to Mr. Whitehouse 
eight days later, the French Foreign Of- 
fice set forth its position in the matter. 
On September 20 Mr. Whitehouse de- 
livered the State Department’s reply to 
the French note, and on September 30 
he received from the French Foreign 
Office a further rejoinder. The text of 
these three notes will be found in the 
International Documents Section of this 
issue of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
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French Statement of Position 


In this first note the French Govern- 
ment admitted that the revised tariff in- 
creased the basic duties payable on certain 
products coming from the United States 
and withdrew certain benefits; but it also 
argued that these benefits, without being 
contractual obligations, had been claimed 
by other States, and that the exceptional 
treatment they imply is not in harmony 
with the constant increase in the United 
States tariffs and the reinforcement of 
customs barriers by the United States to 
the detriment of certain French exports. 
The French Government therefore de- 
cided—within the limits of the revision 
adopted in connection with the Franco- 
German Commercial Agreement—to re- 
turn to the strictly legal position. The 
French Government declared itself ready 
to begin to negotiate a treaty within the 
next few weeks giving extended guaran- 
tees to individuals, corporations, trade, 
and navigation. It required, however, a 
preliminary assurance. It is unable to 
place on the same level the customs law 
of the United States, which excluded any 
favor to third States, and the French 
tariff, which accorded the positive ad- 
vantages of the minimum rates and the 
most-favored-nation treatment. It is of 
the opinion that the prohibitive régime 
resulting from the particularly high tar- 
iffs now in force in the United States 
upon certain French products cannot be 
considered as in the same category with 
the moderates rates of the French mini- 
mum tariff, which offers United States 
exporters generous openings in the French 
market. 

The French Government therefore re- 
quired the assurance of the United States 
Government that if the negotiations were 
to guarantee the United States a more 
complete equality in the French market 
with competitors enjoying the minimum 
tariff, French exporters must be guaran- 
teed advantages of the same nature on the 
United States market, not merely by the 
indiscriminating application of the United 
States tariff, but by such reductions or 
adjustments as might admit certain 
French goods to the United States mar- 
ket. The French Government undertook, 
on receipt of assurance to this effect, to 
decree a reduction of 50 per cent of the 





revised tariff rates in favor of those 
United States products which are sub- 
jected to the maximum rates. 


U. S. Government’s Reply 


In its reply, dated September 20, the 
United States Government expressed its 
surprise and disappointment at the atti- 
tude of the French Government as given 
in the foregoing note, and observed that 
it had supposed that the French Govern- 
ment fully understood that the United 
States law fixing the tariff on imports 
does not envisage the conclusion of a 
reciprocal treaty. 

On the broad ground of international 
trade relations, the United States Govern- 
ment expressed the belief that the only 
satisfactory basis of such relations is equal 
treatment for all nations. Any other 
policy can lead only to confusion and mis- 
understanding and is opposed to the 
soundest principles of world economics 
and especially of world good will. Unless 
this principle is admitted, there can be no 
confidence in the stability of trade rela- 
tions, and the beginning of such discrimi- 
natory action could lead only to its ex- 
tension throughout the world, thus creat- 
ing trade groups, combinations against 
weaker nations, reprisals, and a long train 
of political and economic dangers. The 
principle of general most-favored-nation 
treatment, in its broadest form, as the 
basis of commercial treaties had been 
unanimously recommended by the mem- 
bers of the Geneva Economic Conference, 
and therefore it had the endorsement of 
the French members. 

Furthermore, the United States Gov- 
ernment relies upon the principles laid 
down in 1891, and confirmed in 1906, as 
the basis of the French tariff, namely, 
that the producer had the right that, in 
the formation of a customs tariff, the leg- 
islature should measure exactly the dif- 
ferential which separated him from his 
foreign competitor and that the tariff rate 
inscribed in the act should be the repre- 
sentation of this differential. It is pre- 
cisely on this theory of protection that the 
rates of duty of the tariff law of the 
United States rest. The United States 
Government objected only to the fact that 
France is discriminating against the trade 
of the United States by applying to many 
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categories of United States goods rates in 
some cases four times as high as upon 
similar articles imported from Germany 
and other countries competing with the 
United States in the French market. 


No Discrimination in Our Tariff 


The note continued to state that the 
French Government appears to entertain 
the view that France is justified in dis- 
criminating against the trade of the 
United States because the average rate of 
duty imposed by the United States on 
imports from France is higher than the 
average rate imposed by France on the 
imports from the United States. But 
this is not discrimination. American 
rates are uniform on these imports and 
are the same for others as for France. 
The United States Government considers 
tariff rates a domestic matter and all dis- 
crimination unjustified. If the rates of 


duty on articles imported into the United 
States from France are proportionally 
higher than on those exported from the 
United States to France, this is merely 


that a large part of United States imports 
consists of manufactured articles and 
luxuries, whereas an equally large propor- 
tion of French imports from the United 
States are raw materials. 

The higher duties in the present tariff 
law charged in the United States on the 
imports from France have not decreased 
the flow of French goods. In 1921 im- 
ports from France amounted to $141,885,- 
000, whereas in 1926 they amounted to 
$152,030,000. Moreover, in any consider- 
ation of trade relations between France 
and the United States it is necessary to 
bear in mind the very large invisible ex- 
ports of France by reason of expenditures 
of American tourists amounting to well 
over $200,000,000 annually. 

Absence of discrimination is a cardinal 
principle of clean-cut and friendly trade 
relations. The policy of the tariff law of 
the United States makes no discrimina- 
tion whatsoever between articles imported 
from different countries, while discrimi- 
nation in world trade against the United 
States has practically ceased. France 
alone seriously discriminates against 
American products. 
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The Geneva Doctrine 


The French rejoinder, dated September 
30, declared that the principle of equal 
treatment for all nations laid down by the 
United States Government is far from 
being generally accepted, as the United 
States Government seems to think it is. 

The recent Economic Conference at 
Geneva, while declaring in favor of the 
reciprocal grant of most-favored-nation 
treatment, recognized, the note says, that 
it is for each State to decide “in what 
measure this fundamental guarantee 
should be inserted in a given treaty.” 
The conference further declared that “the 
moment has arrived to put an end to the 
increase of customs tariffs and to begin a 
movement in the opposite direction,” and 
that this could be done by the individual 
action of States in lowering their own 
tariffs as well as by commercial treaties. 

In the past the French governments 
which have negotiated with the United 
States have found it impossible, having 
regard to the inequality of the advan- 
tages accorded by the United States tariff 
on the one hand and the French minimum 
tariff on the other hand, to base the re- 
lations between the two countries on the 
reciprocal ground of most-favored-nation 
treatment. The French law of 1919 made 
it clear that the grant of the minimum 
tariff was not the rule but the exception, 
the maximum concession. Every succes- 
sive French Government had taken the 
view that the minimum tariff could not be 
claimed as a right, but could be obtained 
only as a praictical concession by coun- 
tries which gave French products a real 
chance of entering their markets. 

The note goes on to rebut the American 
argument that the conditions which have 
been hitherto allowed for French exports 
into the United States have not been un- 
favorable, and that in consequence there 
is no occasion for concessions to be made 
on the American side. It is not of dis- 
crimination against French trade in the 
United States that the French Govern- 
ment complains; but it maintains that the 
American tariff is a serious barrier to im- 
ports, and especially to the products of 
France, owing to the particular character 
of its exports. 

The régime from which French prod- 
ucts at present suffer might be modified, 
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the French Government considers, by vir- 
tue of section 315 of the Fordney Act, 
which gives the President of the United 
States certain powers to change the classi- 
fication of articles and reduce the duties 
on them. 


FRANCE AND THE SOVIETS 


HE demand of the French Govern- 

ment for the recall of the Russian 
Ambassador in Paris, M. Christian Rak- 
ovsky, and the latter’s consequent depar- 
ture for Moscow are not considered in 
France as factors which will prejudice 
Franco-Russian relations. ‘Two series of 
negotiations are in progress between the 
governments of France and of Russia, one 
concerning the question of a pact of non- 
aggression and the other dealing with the 
settlement of the debts. A more accept- 
able negotiator than Rakovsky may facili- 
tate these negotiations. 


Proposals for Non-Aggression Pact 


After the meeting of the French Coun- 
cil of Ministers on September 18 the fol- 
lowing communique was issued by the 
Foreign Office : 


The Council examined the question of re- 
lations with Russia, on which it had post- 
poned its decision until the return of M. Aris- 
tide Briand, Minister for Foreign Affairs. It 
decided not to reply to the proposal for a pact 
of non-interference presented by the Soviet 
Government, as that government has already, 
on October 29, 1924, accepted a formal and 
unconditional engagement in that respect, the 
execution of which the French Government 
reserves its right to control. The Council 
considers that nothing at the moment justifies 
the breaking off of diplomatic relations, and 
is therefore considering the Russian proposal 
for a pact of non-aggression, which conforms 
to its policy as well as to the need of security 
of its Allies in the East. It has consequently 
requested the Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
pursue negotiations for this purpose, after 
assuring himself that all conditions which are 
of a nature to make it possible are fulfilled. 


This was the first official reference made 
to the receipt from Moscow of a proposal 
for a treaty of non-interference and non- 
aggression, though it was known that the 





Soviet Government was making desperate 
efforts to counteract the effects of the anti- 
Communist newspaper campaign by offer- 
ing various guarantees of its good faith 
and intentions. The suggestion of a pact 
of non-interference is not important, as 
its implications are covered by what is 
generally understood by “diplomatic rela- 
tions.” The pact of non-aggression is also 
of slight interest for France, but as Po- 
land is already engaged in trying to nego- 
tiate one with the Soviet, the French Gov- 
ernment has an opportunity of giving sup- 
port to its ally by negotiating on parallel 
lines. . 


Russian Proposals for Debt Settlement 


The Soviet Delegation negotiating the 
debt settlement has made the following 
proposals : 

1. The Government of the U. S. 8S. R. un- 
dertakes to pay as its quota in settlement of 
the pre-war loans issued or guaranteed by the 
former Russian Governments and quoted in 
France: 

Forty-one annuities of 60 million gold francs 
each, representing the average of the annui- 
ties fixed in the table of amortization and 
stipulated by the contracts of issue; 

Ten annuities of 60 million gold francs 
each, as arrears and representing compensa- 
tion for payments not effected since the inter- 
ruption of the service on the debt; 

Ten annuities of 60 million gold francs 
each, as supplementary bonus. 

2. The present agreement will be revised 
in case the Government of the U. S. S. R. 
should grant, all other conditions being equal, 
to nationals of other creditor States in pay- 
ment of pre-war loans or guarantees of the 
former Russian governments, a more favor- 
able treatment than that accorded the French 
creditors. In that case the present agreement 
shall be amended so that French nationals 
will be granted an identical treatment on all 
points. 

3. (a) The annuities mentioned in para- 
graph 1 will be paid into the common fund of 
Russian loans which will be established in 
Paris by agreement between the French Govy- 
ernment and the Government of the U. 8S. 
S. R. 

(bo) This institution (common fund) will 
effect the distribution of the annuities stipu- 
lated in paragraph 1. 
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(c) The bonds on which payment will be 
made will be entitled to new coupons by the 
common fund. 

(ad) The following bonds will be excluded 
from the benefits of the present agreement: 

1. Bonds at present in the possession of 
nationals who are not French; 

2. Bonds not quoted in France. 

(e) The following two categories will be 
subject to a special examination concerning 
participation in the benefits of the present 
agreement: 

1. Bonds introduced in France and hav- 
ing been sold by foreigners to French per- 
sons later than (measures to be 
taken in order to assure the observance of 
this provision) ; 

2. Bonds quoted in Germany which 
French nationals who have acquired 
French nationality by virtue of the Treaty 
of Versailles possessed before November 
11, 1918. 

(f) In cases of dispute a mixed commis- 
sion of the common fund shall determine 
which bonds are entitled to enjoy the benefits 
of the present agreement. 


II 
Credits 


Commercial and industrial credits destined 
for the development of economic relations be- 
tween the U. S. S. R. and France will be 
opened in France under the following con- 
ditions: 

1. The total figure of these credits is fixed 
at 120 million dollars. 

2. The credits shall be granted in annual 
quotas of 20 million dollars during a period 
of six years. 

3. They are destined exclusively for orders 
given to French industries or for purchases 
made from French houses, among others 
colonial products, in the proportion of two- 
thirds for orders and one-third for purchases. 

4. These credits are destined solely for pro- 
ductive purposes, that is to say, machinery for 
industry, agriculture, transportation and mu- 
nicipal economy in the U. 8. S. R. 

5. Amortization of each quota of these 
credits is to be effected at the end of six 
years, but payment of interest begins from 
the first year of the granting of the credits; 

6. The Soviet delegation is ready to exam- 
ine with the French delegation the real guar- 
antees whereby the regular payment of inter- 
est and principal of these credits will be 
assured. 
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III 


The agreement on the debts will not enter 
into force until after the conclusion of an 
agreement concerning the above-mentioned 
credits. 


IV 


The Government of the U. S. S. R. under- 
takes to deposit in a French bank as guar- 
antee the sum of 30 million gold francs, 
within six months from today, representing 
half of the first annuity destined for the pay- 
ment of holders of pre-war loans. This sum 
will be divided among the above-mentioned 
bondholders immediately after the ratifica- 
tion by the two governments or the agree- 
ments concerning the debts and the credits. 


Moscow Explanations for Home Consumption 


There is a growing criticism in Moscow, 
especially from the “opposition,” of the 
Soviet Government’s sudden willingness 
to negotiate seriously the question of the 
debts. In view of this, the official govern- 
ment organ, the Jzvestia, has explained 
that the proposal made does not involve 
any real concession to French capitalists 
which the Soviet is offering, but merely an 
apparent one, veiling a profitable commer- 
cial transaction. Sixty million gold francs 
annually is, it writes, a mere trifle com- 
pared with the original debt, the interest 
alone on which formerly amounted to 400,- 
000,000 gold francs annually. Now “by 
the Paris agreement,” the Soviet Govern- 
ment has arranged to wipe out the whole 
of this enormous debt, the principal as 
well as the interest, with 62 annual pay- 
ments of 60,000,000 gold francs each. 
This in itself, the newspaper comments, 
would be a brilliant commercial achieve- 
ment, but it is not all; the payments begin 
only after France has given credits to the 
Soviet. A few arithmetical calculations 
suffice to show that “the economy on the 
interest,” by obtaining credits at normal 
rather than the present exorbitant rates, 
will unquestionably more than compensate 
for the annual payments to France. 

Moreover, the Jzvestia concludes, these 
payments will paralyze the anti-Soviet 
agitation among the French Petite Bour- 
geoisie. Reconciliation with France is 
most important for preventing her join- 
ing the anti-Soviet bloc which is now pre- 
paring for war against the U. S. 8S. R. 
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GERMANY AND WAR GUILT 


HERE was a startling suddenness in 

President Hindenburg’s blunt denial 
of German guilt for the World War, made 
in the course of his address at the dedica- 
tion of the Tannenberg Memorial, on Sep- 
tember 18. Only his immediate asso- 
ciates and, according to later official state- 
ments, the Chancellor and the Foreign 
Minister knew of what he was going to 
say. His speech produced a sensation 
everywhere in the world. 


President Hindenburg’s Denial 


The Battle of Tannenberg was the first 
great German victory over Russia during 
the war. Hindenburg directed it on the 
German side, and the opening of the me- 
morial was as much a tribute to him as 
to the occasion. In his address he ex- 
pressed pleasure “at having had an oppor- 
tunity of meeting again in spirit of com- 
radeship his fellow-combatants and libera- 
tors of East Prussia.” Then he con- 
tinued : 


The Tannenberg national monument is de- 
voted primarily to the memory of those who 
fell fighting for the freedom of their coun- 
try. But their memory and the honor of 
my still living comrades adjure me, in this 
hour and at this spot, to declare solemnly: 
The accusation that Germany is responsible 
for this greatest of all wars we hereby re- 
pudiate—all classes of the German people 
unanimously repudiate it. It was not out of 
envy or hate or desire of conquest that we 
drew the sword. The war, on the contrary, 
with all the terrible sacrifices demanded 
from the whole nation, was the extreme 
measure resorted to in preservation of our 
existence against a host of enemies. With 
clean hearts we marched out to defend the 
fatherland; with clean hands the German 
army wielded the sword. Germany is ready 
at any moment to prove this fact before im- 
partial judges. 

In numerous graves, the symbols of Ger- 
man heroism, rest warriors of every party, 
without distinction. They died united in 
love and loyalty to their common fatherland. 
May every discord melt into harmony at the 
foot of this memorial! At this spot let every 
German hand grasp the hand of every Ger- 
man whose heart is filled with love of the 





fatherland and whose mind cherishes above 
all things else the thought of German honor! 
This is the deepest desire felt by me in open- 
ing this portal to the Tannenberg national 
memorial. 


Reactions in Germany 


President Hindenburg’s speech was nat- 
urally miet with a general approval in the 
German press, although some of the Left 
journals have expressed doubts as to the 
advisability of raising the question at this 
particular time. The Nationalist press 
greeted the speech with a frenzy of en- 
thusiasm. The attitude of the extreme 
Nationalists was, perhaps, best expressed 
by the Pan-German Deutsche Zeitung, 
which, in a leading article under a head- 
line which may be translated “Now, at 
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last, it means something!” said :— 


Hindenburg, the field marshal and soldier, 
but also Hindenburg the President, has 
spoken. From August, 1914, up to the pres- 
ent day the world has been accustomed to 
listen when this man, the embodiment of 
German strength, German loyalty, and Ger- 
man soldierliness, has something to say. 
‘ No other nation in the world has a 
man like Hindenburg. All the others, the 
great men of other nations, clothe their 
speech in parliamentary forms; they twist 
and turn, hesitate and avoid saying anything 
definite. Hindenburg’s talk is the talk of a 
man. It admits of no twists and misinter- 
pretations. 

For eight years thirteen German govern- 
ments, the Deutsche Zeitung continues, have 
failed in the question of most importance to 
the German nation, the war-guilt question. 
Now Hindenburg has acted, not on his own, 
though the initiative came from him, but in 
agreement with the Government of the Reich. 
The Chancellor was there, and privileged 
circles knew on Saturday night that the 
demonstration was planned. Hindenburg’s 
words are more than the pronouncement of 
a great man, they are an international politi- 
cal action of prime importance, Mere denials 
and sophistries are no longer of any use. 
Germany awaits the reply of the other na- 
tions, and it must be a straightforward re- 
ply. Germany must strive to compel the 
world to acknowledge the truth of Hinden- 
burg’s words. 
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On the other hand, the inadvisability 
of following up President Hindenburg’s 
statement with diplomatic action was em- 
phasized by the Kélnische Zeitung, which 
represents Foreign Minister Stresemann’s 
party. According to this organ the offi- 
cial German foreign policy has nothing to 
do with discussions of the war-responsi- 
bility question. Only in those political 
circles that are still beset by illusions can 
anyone still believe that the Treaty of 
Versailles can be upset by declarations 
about the “war-guilt lie.” Not even the 
complete acquittal of Germany of responsi- 
bility for the war by an impartial tribunal 
would free her from the shackles of Ver- 
sailles. The fundamental questions of 
German foreign policy are questions of 
power and authority, and they can be 
solved only by incessant striving to im- 
prove Germany’s position among the na- 
tions. 

Stresemann’s Statement 


Perhaps the most interesting comment 
on President Hindenburg’s speech is con- 
tained in an interview given by Foreign 
Minister Stresemann to the Paris Matin. 
Herr Stresemann begins by marking his 
surprise that the President’s speech had 
aroused so much comment in France since 
it only repeated opinions which were fa- 
miliar in Germany and which had already 
been heard, for example, in a speech of 
Herr Marx delivered on August 29, 1924, 
and in one of his own at Hagen during 
the Ruhr occupation. He goes on to re- 
mark that opportunities for reflections on 
the origins of the war, such as are afforded 
by the inauguration of war monuments, 
occur far less frequently in Germany than 
in France, and he makes a veiled, though 
pointed, allusion to some of M. Poincaré’s 
Sunday utterances. The President, he ex- 
plained, is getting old; he will shortly be 
celebrating his 80th birthday. It was only 
natural that he should examine his con- 
science and in doing so give expression to 
the conviction—which he held in common 
with every other German—that the Ger- 
man army had entered the war with clean 
hands and a clean heart, and that the 
German people had only fought to defend 
itself against the dangers which sur- 
rounded it. 

Herr Stresemann refers to what he de- 
scribes as the culminating point in the 
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President’s speech, the suggestion that the 
origins of the war, the events which led up 
to it, and the diplomatic correspondence 
which immediately preceded it should be 
submitted to an impartial court of arbi- 
tration. Seizing on the phrase used by 
M. Briand at Geneva, “peace by arbitra- 
tion,” he argues that if arbitration is the 
best method of settling disputes, it ought 
rightly to be applied to high moral ques- 
tions just as much as to economic and 
financial problems. He asserts that the 
lively agitation which has been main- 
tained in Germany for the past years 
against the accusation for war guilt is 
proof of the high moral value which is 
attributed in Germany to the idea of peace. 
Hence the demand for an impartial in- 
quiry is far from being in contradiction 
with the peace policy which he is pur- 
suing. 
Reaction in France 


The principal objection which the 
French press has expressed to the line of 
argument presented by Herr Stresemann 
is that it puts in question the whole of 
the Treaty of Versailles, including the 
principle of reparations. If France were 
once to admit that the premise of Ger- 
many’s culpability might be unsound, the 
justification for reparations would imme- 
diately be demolished and no objection 
could be raised to the suspension of the 
Dawes scheme. 

No official French comments on the 
question have as yet been made. On the 
contrary, it is reported that at the meeting 
of the French Cabinet at which the mat- 
ter was discussed, it was decided that no 
government official, from Premier Poin- 
caré down, should for the time being refer 
to it publicly. 


TANNENBERG MEMORIAL 


HE monument erected to commemo- 

rate the Battle of Tannenberg, which 
was dedicated on September 18, is not as 
yet completed. It is situated south of the 
road between Hohenstein and Osterode, 
on a ridge overlooking the battlefield. It 
is surrounded by German and Russian 
war graves and occupies an area of about 
40 acres. It takes the form of a big oc- 
tagonal court of honor, 250 feet in di- 
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ameter, enclosed by thick, flat-topped 
walls surmounted by eight square brick 
towers, 60 feet high. In the walls be- 
tween the towers are 40 halls of honor, 
approached through round arches, which 
are destined to contain the memorial 
stones and rolls of honor of the individual 
regiments which fought at Tannenberg. 
The court is entered through archways 
beneath the north and south towers. After 
his speech today, President von Hinden- 
burg unlocked the gate of the north 
tower. In the middle of the court, sur- 
rounded by trees, stands a block of rough 
stone, in which a heavy bronze sword is 
embedded. 

Each tower is to be dedicated to some 
special purpose. Two of the towers are to 
house the war pensioners, who will be ap- 
pointed as guardians of the memorial, and 
are also to be used as hostels for bands of 
wanderers belonging to the “Youth Move- 
ment,” for whom it is also proposed to 
construct a stadium behind the monument. 
One tower is to be dedicated to Field Mar- 
shal von Hindenburg; one to the other 
commanders at Tannenberg, busts of 
whom will be placed in it; one, the “Field 
Gray Tower,” to the private soldiers 
whose life and death in the field will be 
depicted in a frieze, and one to the colors 
of the regiments. Lifts are to be provided 
in two of the towers to enable war cripples 
to ascend and obtain the view over the 
battlefield. According to one of the archi- 
tects, the fortresslike character of the 
building is meant to symbolize the posi- 
tion of East Prussia as a German outpost 
surrounded by Slavs. 


DEATH OF AMBASSADOR 
VON MALTZAN 


N SEPTEMBER 22 a tragic aéro- 
plane accident caused the death of 

the German Ambassador to the United 
States, Baron von Maltzan, an important 
and picturesque figure in Germany’s post- 
war diplomacy. During the war he first 
represented the Foreign Office at the gen- 
eral headquarters, and later on acted for 
the chancellor at the Eastern front. He 


was a member of what is known in Ger- 
many as the “Eastern School”—that is, 
the group which attaches particular im- 
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portance to maintaining contact with Rus- 
sia, whatever sort of government she may 
have. After he succeeded Dr. Behrend as 
Director of the Eastern Department of 
the Foreign Ofiice he played an important 
part in the negotiations leading up to the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Rapallo 
between Germany and Soviet Russia in 
April, 1922, at the time of the Genoa 
Conference. 


Von Maltzan under the Imperial Régime 


Adolf Georg Otto (“Ago”) von Malt- 
zan, Freiherr zu Wartenberg und Penzlin, 
was born on July 31, 1877, at Varchow, 
in Mecklenburg. He studied law and en- 
tered the Prussian judicial service, trans- 
ferring to the diplomatic service in 1906. 
After serving in Rio de Janeiro and Chris- 
tiania, he was appointed first secretary in 
St. Petersburg in 1910. His undoubted 
ability and his keen interest in Eastern 
affairs led to his appointment to the Ger- 
man Legation in Peking in 1913. He was 
chargé d’Affaires when the war broke out. 

Soon all communications with Berlin 
were interrupted and Von Maltzan found 
himself absolutely without instructions. 
Meanwhile the situation was becoming 
critical for Germany, the entry of Japan 
into the war on the side of the Allies was 
certain, and then the fate of the German 
colony at Tsingtao would be sealed in a 
few weeks. Von Maltzan took the initia- 
tive of offering, in the name of the Em- 
peror, to return Tsingtao to China. He 
conveyed the news to Berlin by a telegram 
sent through a business man in the United 
States. 

The contents of the telegram, to escape 
the censorship of the Allies, were worded 
cryptically: “Madame Butterfly becoming 
nervous. Fear for house, and return it 
to landlord.” The officials at the Wilhelm- 
strasse did not understand what Von 
Maltzan meant, and put the telegram in 
their archives. The explanation came 
much later by devious postal channels. 


The Rapallo Treaty 


When the Empire fell and the Socialists 
came into power, they looked on the Wil- 
helmstrasse with great distrust of the ca- 
pacity of the officials. Investigating the 
files of the diplomatic correspondence dur- 
ing the war, the Socialists discovered Von 
Maltzan’s telegram, to which an explana- 
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tion had by then been attached. The en- 
terprise of the young diplomatist struck 
their imagination, and he became the fav- 
orite with the government, receiving rapid 
advancement ; so that very soon he became 
Director of the Eastern Department at the 
Wilhelmstrasse. In this post he showed 
himself a decided partisan of good rela- 
tions with the Bolshevists, for he at that 
time saw no hope for Germany of finding 
friends in Western Europe. 

Von Maltzan became the protagonist of 
the Treaty of Rapallo. He had the text 
of the treaty prepared long before the 
Genoa Conference, and would have had it 
signed but for the opposition of Herr 
Ebert, the President, who refused to agree 
to such an entanglement with Moscow. 
Dr. Rathenau, then Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, was also inclined to pin his hopes 
on relations with London and Paris. At 
the Genoa Conference M. Chitcherin and 
his associates, working in close under- 
standing with Von Maltzan, inspired the 
German delegation with a fear of being 
left in the cold while Mr. Lloyd George 
was negotiating for a settlement. In a 
dramatic conversation in the early hours 
of the morning the scruples of Dr. Rathe- 
nau and of his colleagues were overcome 
and the Treaty of Rapallo came into being. 

At the end of 1922 Von Maltzan became 
Secretary of the Foreign Office. In this 
capacity he conducted Germany’s foreign 
policy under two foreign ministers—first, 
Dr. von Rosenburg, and from August, 
1923, onward, Herr Stresemann—until he 
was succeeded in December, 1924, by Herr 
von Schubert and was appointed ambassa- 
dor in Washington. 


FINANCIAL REFORM IN 
GREECE 


CCORDING to European Economic 
and Political Survey, a scheme for 
the reform of Greek public finances has 
been drawn up under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, which, if carried out, 
will be of great aid to that country in its 
progress toward economic consolidation. 
The main features of this scheme are: 
A loan of £9,000,000 is to be raised and 
its proceeds are to be divided into three 
portions of £6,000,000 each. One portion 
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will be used in refugee work; the second 
will serve for the payment of budgetary 
arrears; the third will go for the repay- 
ment of the State debt to the National 
Bank. The securities for the loan will be 
the surplus of the revenues which are un- 
der the control of the International Fi- 
nancial Commission. 

A new bank of issue, to be known as the 
Bank of Greece, will be established. It 
will be a joint-stock company, with a 
capital of 400,000,000 drachmz. The new 
bank will be entirely independent and will 
have the sole privilege of issuing notes, 
To insure the stability of its notes, pro- 
vision is made for the maintenance of a 
minimum reserve of 40 per cent, consist- 
ing of gold and foreign currencies con- 
vertible into gold. 

The Government of Greece undertakes 
certain obligations in regard of the main- 
tenance of budgetary equilibrium. New 
advances by the Bank of Greece to the 
State will be kept within fixed limits. 
Provision is also made for the reform of 
the Greek administrative system. 


NEW OUTBREAKS IN MACE. 
DONIA 


A SERIES of terrorist acts committed 
in Yugoslav Macedonia during the 
last few weeks has again brought the 
Macedonian revolutionists into promi- 
nence. This time the trouble is the out- 
come of the recent arrest by the Yugoslav 
police of 48 students of the Universities 
of Belgrade, Lyublyana, and Zagreb. The 
reasons for their arrest have not been 
made clear by the Belgrade authorities, 
and stories of alleged torture of these 
students in order to extort confessions 
from them had the effect of inflaming the 
revolutionary groups in Macedonia. 


Actions of Macedonian Revolutionists 


Soon after the arrest took place, the 
Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Or- 
ganization issued a statement, in which 
it hinted at armed action in Yugoslav ter- 
ritory, since constitutional methods were 
useless under the present régime. No one 
took this warning very seriously, since 
everyone realized that the invasion of 
Macedonia by bands organized in Bul- 
garia was out of the question. The move- 
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ment of Bulgarian foreign policy toward 
a progressive understanding with Yugo- 
slavia and the firm refusal of the Liapt- 
cheff Government, supported by all Bul- 
garian parties, to allow this policy to be 
thwarted by irresponsible individuals 
make it impossible for Bulgaria to be used 
as a base for guerrilla operations, and con- 
sequently seemed to make the realization 
of these threats imrpossible. 

The Macedonian revolutionaries, how- 
ever, had another card to play. They de- 
cided to inaugurate a system of “terroristic 
reprisals,” carried out by small groups of 
conspirators. In accordance with this de- 
cision, a number of dynamite outrages 
were perpetrated at Guevgheli and on the 
Skoplye-Guevgheli Railway. 

The most serious incident in this series 
of outrages was the assassination, on Oc- 
tober 5, of General Kovatchevitch, the 
Yugoslav commander of the troops at 
Istip. 


Bulgaria and the Macedonian Outrages 


The outbreak of terroristic outrages in 
Macedonia caused the Yugoslav and Greek 
representatives at Sophia to make serious 
representations to the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment, in view of the fact that documents 
seized upon arrested Macedonian revolu- 
tionists at Saloniki pointed to intimate 
relations between the active revolutionists 
in Macedonia and Macedonians in Bul- 
garia. The two representatives acted 
separately. 

The Yugoslav Minister at Sophia, M. 
Neshitch, had a long conversation with the 
Bulgarian Prime Minister, M. Liaptcheff. 
While the interview was entirely friendly, 
reports concerning it gave rise to a violent 
controversy, which is symptomatic of the 
tenseness of feeling on the whole question. 
In some Yugoslav quarters the interview 
was described as an attempt on the part 
of M. Liaptcheff to interfere with the in- 
ternal affairs of Yugoslavia, which was 
condoned by the Yugoslav Minister at 
Sophia. In view of these reports, the 
Yugoslav Press Bureau issued a long com- 
munique, in which it stated that M. Nesh- 
itch merely informed M. Liaptcheff about 
the crimes committed in Yugoslav terri- 
tory by persons coming from Bulgaria and 
armed by the Macedonian Revolutionary 
Organization in order to enable the Bul- 










garian Government to take such further 
measures as might be necessary to prevent 
such activities. The communique explains 
that M. Liaptcheff during the conversa- 
tion condemned these crimes and there- 
after asked M. Neshitch for details about 
the arrested students only for his own 
personal information. The minister’s re- 
ply contained nothing beyond what was 
already known to the Yugoslav press. 
The communique ends: “As the Liapt- 
cheff-Neshitch talk was reported in the 
Bulgarian press in a form which could 
give it some other character, we are au- 
thorized to issue the above statement.” 

The assassination of General Kovatche- 
vitch aroused a great deal of indignation 
in Yugoslavia and for a time brought on a 
threat of war with Bulgaria. This threat 
was removed through the intervention of 
the British and the French ministers at 
Belgrade, and by the Bulgarian efforts to 
bring to book the guilty parties. 


THE MEEK 
By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


In Wildwood, a socially eminent Rabbit, 
Of dignity, substance and girth, 
Had chosen a suitable hole to inhabit— 
An excellent burrow of earth, 
When up came a Woodchuck, a genuine 
groundhog, 
Who wanted the place for his lair; 
The Rabbit, impressed by a seventeen-pound 
hog, 
Abruptly departed from there. 
But shortly thereafter a virtuous Badger 
Slid down from a neighboring shelf; 
The Woodchuck he slew as a robber and 
cadger, 
Bequeathing the hole to himself. 
A Fox who believed in the law of requital 
Appeared through the bordering fern; 
He questioned the Badger’s manorial title, 
Demanding the burrow in turn. 
A battle ensued in a terrible smother, 
Affrighting the hardiest soul; 
The Fox and the Badger abolished each other, 
The Rabbit returned to his hole. 
So here is appended the mildest of morals, 
Accept it for what it is worth: 
“When all of the Haughty are killed in their 
quarrels 
The Meek shall inherit the earth.” 


—From the New York Times. 
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A PEACE PIONEER AND HIS DESCENDANTS 
By ALBERT W. STAUB 


American Director, Near East Colleges Association 


The first of the Dodge family, distinguished in America for generation after generation for 
religious zeal and philanthropic work, was William Dodge, who settled at Salem, Massachusetts, in 
1629. The first New York member of the family was David Low Dodge, born in Connecticut in 1774, 
pioneer in the organized effort to promote peace between nations, and the first presiding officer of the 
American Peace Society, which was founded in his home, May 8, 1828. 

David came to New York in 1805, as a partner in the firm of Higginson & Dodge, which became 
the largest wholesale drygoods house of its day in New York. He married a daughter of the Rey. 
Aaron Cleveland, grandfather of Grover Cleveland. He founded, in New York, in 1815, the first 
peace society known in history. He was also one of the founders of the American Tract and Bible 
Societies. He wrote several works on international peace, one as early as 1809, “The Mediator’s 
Kingdom not of this World,’ and in 1812 another, entitled ‘“‘War Inconsistent with the Religion of 
Jesus Christ.” 

David Low Dodge, as will appear from the illuminating article that follows, founded a line of 
philanthropists. For five generations the name has been prominent in the financial, social, and 
religious world. 

His son, William Earl Dodge, became in 1833 a partner in Phelps, Dodge & Company, which still 
is one of the leading houses in the metal industries. He was one of the first directors of the Erie 
Railroad, the Central Railroad of New Jersey, and other lines. He was president of the National 
Evangelical Alliance, the National Temperance Society, and similar bodies, and a generous supporter 
of the Y. M .C. A. He was one of the founders of the Syrian Protestant College, now the American 
University of Beirut, Syria, to which he was a generous contributor. His son, the Rev. Dr. D. 
Stuart Dodge, was president of the board of trustees. Thus began the family’s long connection with 





i Near East relief and educational work. 
i William Earl Dodge, Jr., was born in New York in 1832. Besides being one of the leading 
i financiers of New York, he was president of the National Y. M. C. A., president of the Evangelical 


| Aliance, and an official of many religious and educational organizations. 

Cleveland H. Dodge, fourth in line, was president of the Board of Trustees of Robert College, 
Constantinople, for seventeen years. He organized the Near East Relief. He was treasurer of the 
United War Work Campaign and active in many philanthropic organizations. The family’s con- 
nection with the Near East has been carried a generation further by Cleveland H. Dodge’s son, 
Bayard Dodge, who is now president of the American University in Beirut, and his daughter, Eliza- 
beth Dodge Huntington, of Constantinople, whose husband is the vice-president of Robert College. 
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David Lowe Dodge, the founder of this distinguished family, became a Christian early in life, 
devoting his studies especially to the Bible. It was his devout acceptance of the teachings of Jesus 
that led his pious thoughts to world peace. Indeed, he based his whole philosophy of peace upon 


the Christian ethic. 


It is most unfortunate for the literature of the peace movement that there are not more records 
of the conversations which must have taken place on many occasions and of the correspondence 
through a number of years between David Low Dodge and William Ladd,—Tue Epiror. 


URING the year of the Battle of 

Waterloo, David Low Dodge pub- 
lished a little volume entitled “War In- 
consistent with the Religion of Jesus 
Christ.” 

On the title page there was printed the 
ancient prophecy, “And he shall judge 
among the nations, and shall rebuke many 
people; and they shall beat their swords 
into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 

A century later Woodrow Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the United States, went to River- 
dale-on-Hudson to lunch with one of his 
college friends. This friend was Cleve- 
land Hoadley Dodge, the great-grandson 
of David Low Dodge. After lunch the 
President sank back into a comfortable 
chair and produced an official communica- 
tion. It was the German Kaiser’s offer to 
make peace. 

For two hours and a half these two 
Princeton alumni discussed whether it 


should be peace or war; whether the 
armies of the Entente should struggle 
through to the gates of Berlin or accept 
the offer of Germany. When the Presi- 
dent rose from his chair his mind was 
made up and the next day the Armistice 
was declared. 

Although Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge was 
not young enough to go overseas, he 
learned of the horrors of war from many 
sources. He was treasurer of the United 
War Work Campaign; his son, Cleveland, 
was wounded while fighting with a field 
battery and his nephew was a captain of 
infantry. 

In the little book, which David Low 
Dodge printed, there were a number of 
significant paragraph headings: 

“War is inhuman, as it oppresses the 
poor.” 

“War is inhuman, as it spreads terror 
and distress among mankind.” 

“War is inhuman, as it multiplies 
widows and orphans and clothes the land 
in mourning.” 
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Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge learned that 
the greatest horror of war is not the terror 
of the battlefield, where brutality is tem- 
pered by heroism and death by martyrdom. 
From Belgium, from France, and the 
Near East appeals poured in to help 
civilian peoples who were starving and dy- 
ing as a result of the war. 

Both Mr. Dodge and his daughter, Julia 
Dodge Rea, were decorated for the relief 
work that they undertook to aid the people 
of Belgium. One day a group of persons 
interested in Turkish missions met at Mr. 
Dodge’s office to discuss ways and means 
of aiding the sufferers from war atrocities 
in the Levant. At first it was hoped that 
aid could be given through the American 
Red Cross; but, as the sufferers were with- 
in the enemy’s lines, it seemed best to or- 
ganize a new committee. 

Accordingly, the Committee for Ar- 
menian and Syrian Relief was established. 
Mr. Dodge offered to serve as treasurer 
and hoped that small sums could be pro- 
cured to aid Armenian and Syrian refu- 
gees. Before he died, the informal com- 
mittee had been reorganized as the Near 
East Relief and over a hundred million 
dollars had been collected to aid sufferers 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

Mr. Dodge had close contacts with the 
Levant, where the suffering was greater 
than anywhere else except in Russia. He 
himself was president of the Board of 
Trustees of Robert College, at Constanti- 
nople. His daughter, Elizabeth, married 
Prof. George H. Huntington, who is the 
vice-president of Robert College. His 
sister, Miss Grace Hoadley Dodge, was 
president of the Board of Trustees of the 
Constantinople Woman’s College until her 
death. His uncle, David Stuart Dodge, 
was president of the Board of Trustees of 
the American University of Beirut until 
his death took place, after the Armistice. 
His son, Bayard Dodge, is now the dis- 
tinguished president of the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut. 

The many coincidences which connected 
Mr. Dodge with these institutions in the 
Near East enabled him to assure co-opera- 
tion between them. In turn these or- 
ganizations have been strong influences 
to create co-operation and understanding 
between different races and sects in the 
East. 
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A spirit of sympathy has sprung up be- 
tween the subject races of the Ottoman 
Empire and the people of America. Be- 
fore the war, Americans knew little of 
Greeks, Syrians, and Armenians, except 
as they were worried by wandering ped- 
dlers or confronted by penniless immi- 
grants. These races, on the other hand, 
knew America through the missionaries. 
Although they admired the uprightness of 
their American friends, they connected 
them with sectarian work. 

During the war, as men were taken out 
to be slaughtered; as widows were trans- 
ported, bereft of al! material things and 
accompanied by hungry children ; as panic- 
stricken sufferers fled from fire and battle, 
they learned to know what the sympathy 
and aid of America could mean. In turn 
America came to understand the people 
of the Levant, as the Samaritan came to 
understand the Jew on the road to 
Jericho. 

Constantinople has been a clearing- 
house for refugees, who have fled from 
Russia, from Anatolia, and from the war 
zones of the Balkans. While wars and 
rumors of wars have encompassed the city, 
David Low Dodge’s great-great-grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Dodge Hunting- 
ton, has been forwarding this gospel of 
confidence. Her house at Robert College 
is a gathering place for needy children, 
for poor widows, and infirm people, who 
wish to sell needlework or seek aid. In 
countless little ways she has helped and is 
helping persons who have had hard luck, 
to face the difficulties of life and to start 
over again. 

During the war her brother, Bayard, 
was in Syria, where conditions were tragic. 
Up and down the beautiful slopes of the 
Lebanon there was the ceaseless tolling of 
bells, telling of peasants who had starved 
to death. In the streets of the city there 
was the heartrending cry of little chil- 
dren picking up grains of wheat from the 
dust. 

The great-great-grandson of David Low 
Dodge was on the ground and became the 
sainted hero of a whole nation in distress. 
Syria was entirely cut off from Europe 
and America. Even letters and telegrams 
could not pass through the blockade. 
Soup kitchens were started in Lebanon 
villages ; a silk industry was organized in a 
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mountain school; over a hundred people 
were set to farming, and medical aid was 
given to the sick. 

One afternoon in early October, 1918, 
young Mr. Dodge and his wife visited the 
Syrian committee that conducted a soup 
kitchen in the Lebanese village of *Abeih. 
As they estimated the amount of food at 
their disposal for the coming winter, they 
realized how impossible it would be to aid 
all of the persons on their list. One by 
one names had to be scratched off. Every 
scratch seemed to mean a death. In the 
midst of this gloomy meeting, there burst 
a Syrian gentleman, who was so uproar- 
ious that all thought him drunk. He was 
not intoxicated, but brought the news of 
Prince Feisal’s entrance to Damascus and 
Allenby’s triumph. 

In an hour the Lebanon was jubilant 
with hundreds of bonfires leaping into the 
air, church bells ringing for life rather 
than tolling for death, and a whole coun- 
tryside laughing and crying because they 
had been rescued from the terror of famine 
and blockade. 

Soon afterward the Near East Relief 
started its work of reconstruction on a 
large scale in Syria. For some months 
Mr. Bayard Dodge acted as director for 
the Syria-Palestine area and afterwards 
he was secretary of the local committee. 
He saw 27,000 refugees come down from 
Cilicia and a hundred thousand more Ar- 
menians expelled from Anatolia and forced 
among the Arab population of Syria. He 
saw 8,000 orphans come into Syria from 
the north and he was obliged to help in 
finding homes for them. He witnessed 
the growth of horrible refugee camps and 
is still trying to help to organize medical 
work for the Beirut camp. 

During the past two years the refugee 
work in Syria has been conducted by a 
joint effort on the part of Danes, French, 
British, Syrians, Armenians, and Ameri- 
cans of many sects. Out of the common 
misery there has grown up a common sym- 
pathy and mutual understanding. Can 
there be a firmer foundation for peace than 
co-operation of this sort? 

It is true, though, that peace cannot 
come unless these wartime efforts are ac- 
companied by influences of a permanent 
nature. The basis of peace must be a 
leadership of men and women who have 
gained a broad enough vision to scorn 
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petty differences of race and sect and to 
yearn for brotherhood. 

David Low Dodge wrote his ideals in a 
treatise on peace. Four: generations of 
his descendants have engraved their ideals 
in a number of great institutions in the 
Near East, which is generally considered 
to be the cradle of future wars. 

When the roar of cannons echoed across 
the Bosporus ; when Albanian was fighting 
Bulgar and Greek was fighting Turk; 
when Armenians were being transported 
and America had thrown in her lot with 
the Entente, the future leaders of Greece, 
Bulgaria, Armenia, Albania, and Turkey 
were living side by side at Robert College 
and the Constantinople Woman’s College. 

Throughout ‘those awful years of the 
Balkan and World Wars the compounds of 
those two American institutions were 
oases of love and confidence in a desert of 
devastation and hate. 

Their influence is growing greater every 
year. At the present time the Turkish 
Government is sending students to Robert 
College to learn electrical engineering. 
Turkish students are crowding into the 
classes and the enrollment has reached a 
record size. The emancipation of Turkish 
women was largely brought about by grad- 
uates of the Woman’s College, and as a 
result many Moslem girls are seeking edu- 
cation there. 

It is not only in Turkey that Robert 
College has made its influence felt. Prom- 
inent Greek graduates have recently led a 
movement in their own land which has in- 
spired wealthy Greeks to found an Ameri- 
can college at Athens. 

A Greek who lives in America has given 
$100,000 for this enterprise. Several 
wealthy citizens of Athens have pledged 
$400,000 more. Buildings are being 
erected and Greek and American com- 
mittees are at work perfecting the or- 
ganization. 

Robert College graduates in Bulgaria 
have promoted a similar institution near 
Sofia. The Bulgarian Government has 
granted a generous concession of timber, 
which should yield about $50,000, to help 
build the new school. 

Both in Greece and Bulgaria the aim of 
these new movements is to set up models 
of Anglo-Saxon education. The people of 
those lands believe that graduates of Rob- 
ert College exemplify character that is not 
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found elsewhere. They realize that the 
first need of their States is for character 
in public life and business. Accordingly, 
they are calling upon the aid of America 
to co-operate with them in a movement to 
produce character. 

Before he died, Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge 
helped to build up these outgrowths from 
the work at Robert College, which inter- 
ested him so much. As a result of his 
keen vision and wise planning, the affairs 
of six American colleges in the Near East 
have been co-ordinated into the Near East 
Colleges Association. For many years he 
paid all of the overhead expenses of a joint 
office while campaigns for funds were be- 
ing conducted to place the colleges on a 
permanent financial basis. He not only 
contributed generously to the campaign 
funds, but took an aetive personal interest 
in all of the plans, 

Mr. Dodge believed that the colleges 
were the means of developing peace and 
harmony in the Near East in a practical 
sense. His idea was to secure the ac- 
tive participation of all internationally 
minded people in America rather than con- 
fine the responsibility of a rapidly grow- 
ing enterprise to a few wealthy families. 
During the last years of his life he had 
the satisfaction of seeing the contributors 
to this work increased from less than fifty 
to several thousand, scattered all over the 
United States. If future wars are to be 
prevented in the Balkans, will it not be 
because of these schools and colleges, in 
which broad ideas take the place of super- 
stition and bigotry ? 

The Dodge family have been closely con- 
nected with the American University of 
Beirut from the very beginning. William 
Earl Dodge was one of the six original 
founders. Just after the Franco-Prussian 
War he visited Syria and laid the corner- 
stone of the principal building. His son, 
William Earl Dodge, Jr., was a trustee. 
Another son, D. Stuart Dodge, spent sev- 
eral years at Beirut as a teacher. Through- 
out the remainder of his life he helped the 
institution by selecting teachers and rais- 
ing funds in America. When he died he 
was president of the board of trustees. 
Soon after his death his grandnephew was 
made president of the university. 

One of the forces which unites men of 
all races and makes for peace is science. 
From the point of view of professional in- 
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struction and scientific research, the uni- 
versity at Beirut has a great opportunity. 
The Rockefeller Foundation is giving sub- 
stantial aid to the schools of medicine and 
nursing, and the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial Foundation is interested 
in building up courses to teach commerce 
and economics. Last year the leading 
geologist of the British Museum spent 
three months at Beirut to study the collec- 
tion of fossil fish in the university mu- 
seum. The Mt. Wilson Solar Observatory 
and National Academy of Sciences have 
shown great courtesy to the Depart- 
ment of Astronomy. The university is re- 
publishing the standard flora for Syria and 
Palestine, which was compiled by a former 
professor. Lis Majesty the King of Egypt 
has asked another member of the faculty 
to edit part of his famous collection of 
manuscripts. 

The university is a meeting place of 
many sects and races. During the past 
year there were enrolled 438 Syrian stu- 
dents, 204 Palestinians, 139 Armenians, 
170 Mesopotamians (Iraqis), 98 Egyp- 
tians, 47 Persians, 30 Greeks, 25 from 
Russisa and other parts of Europe, 10 
from far-off places in Asia and Africa, and 
17 from North and South America. 

These students represented four sects 
of Islam, several groups of Judaism, Ba- 
hais, and over a dozen denominations of 
Catholic, Orthodox, and Protestant Chris- 
tianity. 

Last year the teaching and administra- 
tive force included representatives of 14 
nationalities and 9 religious sects, not 
counting the different Protestant denomi- 
nations as sects. 

The governments of Iraq, Palestine, the 
Sudan, and Ethiopia support students at 
the university. Most of them are to be 
trained as teachers for government second- 
ary schools. The government examina- 
tions for Palestine are to a great extent 
made out and corrected by professors of 
the university. Medical assistants for the 
Sudan civil and military services are ap- 
pointed by the president of the institution 
at the request of the Sudan Government. 
Negotiations are being carried on by the 
Department of Health of the Lebanon Re- 
public to arrange for the university hos- 
pital to care for patients supported by the 
government. 

Medical students are regularly exam- 
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ined by commissions composed of at least 
four nationalities, and commencement ad- 
dresses are often given in three different 
languages. 

At the commencement last June there 
were present the Acting High Commis- 
sioner of the French Mandatory Power, 
the admiral of the French naval base, the 
representative of the commander of the 
French troops, the ministers of health and 
justice of the Lebanon Republic, and also 
the presidents of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, the consuls of six or seven 
countries in Asia, Europe, Africa, and the 
two Americas, as well as many subordinate 
officials and representatives of religious 
sects. 

Within the past few years the university 
has received visits from the former Shah 
of Persia, the King of Iraq, the Grand 
Head of the Whirling Dervishes, the 
Sherif Ali Haidar of Mecca, the cousin of 
the King of Italy, two members of the 
French Senate and the Recteur of the 
University of Lyon, the directors of Edu- 
cation of Palestine, the Sudan, Iraq, and 
Syria, the son of the grand sheik of the 
Matawali, a native bishop of Southern 
India, the heads of practically all of the 
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sects of Syria or their representatives, and 
a great number of European, American, 
and Asiatic visitors of all kinds. 

In a part of the world where sects and 
nationalities have been so narrow that they 
have fostered bitterness against one an- 
other, it is impossible to estimate how 
much it may mean to send forth university 
men and women who have breathed the air 
of such an international atmosphere. 

Men and women students of these dif- 
ferent races and sects study in the same 
class-rooms, eat in the same refectories, 
join the same societies, and voluntarily 
worship together in large numbers. They 
have a religious society known as the 
“Brotherhood,” which has as its motto 
“The realm in which we share is vastly 
larger than that in which we differ.” 

Thus has the influence of David Low 
Dodge gone forth to those parts of the 
world where wars have been bred since the 
beginning of time. In his own day there 
were few who had the vision of peace that 
he had. Today his descendants are teach- 
ing ideals of brotherhood and good will 
which awake harmonious chords in the 
hearts of a multitude of men. 


WILLIAM LADD 


May 10, 1778—April 9, 1841 
By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


ILLIAM LADD, founder, in 1828, 
of the American Peace Society, was 
widely known through the middle decades 
of the nineteenth century, in this country 
and abroad, as The Apostle of Peace. 
While many of his writings are still 
available, his chief claim to interest in 
our day is his work of 1840, An Essay on 
a Congress of Nations for the Adjustment 
of International Disputes without Resort 
to Arms, highly praised in his time and 
still respectfully referred to by writers on 
international affairs as his abiding title 
to fame. Elihu Burritt, one of his earnest 
disciples, laid the proposals of his “mas- 
ter” before European congresses—at Brus- 
sels in 1848, at Paris in 1849, at Frank- 
fort in 1850, and at London in 1851. 
Authorities on international law grant 
that the story of modern arbitration can- 


not be told without frequent reference to 
the Society which Ladd founded, and that 
international conferences such as_ that 
held at The Hague in 1899 and 1907 are 
tributes to his foresight, as for many years 
he specifically advocated such conferences 
and supplied them in advance with their 
programs. Charles Sumner, referring in 
1849 to these labors, praised them highly 
and said that William Ladd had “enrolled 
himself among the benefactors of man- 
kind.” 

His concentration upon a way for end- 
ing the war system led to such forgetful- 
ness of self that few facts of his private 
life have been preserved. The rather ful- 
some biography by Hemenway, even the 
revised edition still in manuscript, con- 
tains few references sufficiently exact for 
the careful student. He was born in 
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Exeter, New Hampshire, the oldest boy, 
third among the ten children—six girls 
and four boys—of Colonel Eliphalet and 
Abigail Hill Ladd. The father at an early 
age was a sea captain, engaged in trade 
with the West Indies; later a merchant 
and ship builder of wealth and prominence 
in Exeter, member of the State Legisla- 
ture, one of the five incorporators, January 
3, 1792, of the first bank in Portsmouth, 
the sixth bank of our Republic (Stack- 
pole’s History of New Hampshire, Vol. 
II, p. 383), and for fourteen years aide on 
the staff of Governor John Taylor Gilman. 
There is evidence that the mother was a 
queenly and influential person of rare in- 
telligence. The family moved to Ports- 
mouth in May, 1792, and occupied a 
house now “properly marked as historic” 
(Stackpole, Vol. IV, p. 224). 

William Ladd’s education was not con- 
fined to the schools. True, he entered 
Phillips-Exeter Academy in 1787, where 
he prepared for Harvard College, which 
he entered in 1793 and from which he 
graduated, not without distinction, in 
179%. It was, however, the salt of the 
ocean that gave tang to his views and 
temper. Upon leaving Harvard he went 
down. to the sea, at first in his father’s 
vessels and then in his own. At twenty 
years of age he was captain of one of the 
largest brigs ever sailing from New Eng- 
land. It appears that he made many trips 
to England and the West Indies, often 
accompanied by high adventure. Indeed, 
at the age of twenty-one he married, in 
London, Miss Sophia Ann Augusta 
Stidolph, age 19, and carried her to his 
home in America. On a trip in 1809 from 
London to Charleston he was boarded by a 
French privateer and informed that under 
an order of Napoleon Bonaparte his ship 
was to be burned. He remonstrated with 
such moral suasion, manifesting a deter- 
mination to perish, if need be, in the 
flames with his wife, who was on board, 
that he was permitted to go on his way. 
After three years of seafaring life he was 
for a short time a merchant in Savannah, 
Georgia. Prompted then by a philan- 
thropic desire to aid in the abolition of 
negro slavery, he parted with considerable 
of his fortune in an unsuccessful agricul- 
tural experiment on a cotton plantation 
in Florida. His experiences in the South 
covered a period of about six years. His 
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father dying in 1806, William returned to 
Portsmouth and took up again the life as 
a sea captain, which he continued until 
the outbreak of the War of 1812. That 
there are left so few records of Ladd’s ex- 
periences at sea is but one of the un- 
fortunate lacune in his record. 

In June, 1814, Mr. and Mrs. Ladd 
moved from Portsmouth to Minot, Maine. 
On the fourth of July of that year he 
delivered an oration in behalf of the 
“Washington Republicans” and in honor 
of the thirty-eighth anniversary of Ameri- 
can independence. While there are evi- 
dences in this oration of a fiery Federalist 
bias, the speaker showed that he was fa- 
miliar with the history of his country, that 
he greatly revered George Washington, 
that he knew how to use the English lan- 
guage with precision and power, and that 
the possibility of an “Empire of Peace” 
was already working in his mind. From 
this oration it is clear that by practical 
experience in foreign lands he had ac- 
quired an international mind. 

Two years later he represented his town 
in the Brunswick Convention, where again 
he showed his forensic bent and ability 
(Collections of the Pejepscot Historical 
Society, Vol. I, p. 1). In this same year 
he represented his town at the General 
Court in Boston. He is known to have 
devoted himself vigorously in Minot to 
farming on a wide, scientific, and suc- 
cessful scale. There are numerous tradi- 
tions of his many-sided social interests. 
His philanthropies were various and of a 
practical bent. The devout Hemenway, 
writing thirty years after Ladd’s death, 
says: “The name of William Ladd de- 
serves to be embalmed in the affections of 
mankind, as the noblest philanthropist of 
modern times.” November 6, 1837, Emer- 
son, writing in his Journal, associated 
William Ladd and William Penn. 

In an era of great awakening, Ladd 
played an energetic and conspicuous part. 
He was that kind of man—robust, hearty, 
a commanding figure, high in forehead, 
red-cheeked, winsome, good to look upon, 
with a rollicking sense of humor. When, 
because of the influence, in 1819, of Presi- 
dent Appleton, of Bowdoin College, and 
later of Noah Worcester, it became the 
object of his life “to promote the cause of 
peace on earth and good-will to man,” it 
was natural for such a man to give his all 
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to “the great and noble cause” with a will. 
Beginning in July, 1823, he wrote and 
preached his faith to an increasing audi- 
ence. He won the interest and help of 
many of the leading men of his time— 
Story, Wirt, John Quincy Adams, Kent, 
Webster, Emerson. In 1831 William 
Lloyd Garrison wrote and dedicated a 
sonnet to him, and printed it in the first 
volume of The Liberator. 

His writings became voluminous. An 
ardent Christian, licensed in 1837 by the 
Congregationalists to preach, led by his 
religious nature at times to assume an 
extreme pacifist position, he did not neg- 
lect the lessons of political history, such 
as the trial by jury, arbitration, the in- 
fluence of law, and judicial settlement. 
He viewed the task of statesmanship to 
be the avoidance of irreconcilable disputes 
and the peaceable adjustment of conflict- 
ing interests. 

His Hssay on a Congress of Nations, 
written in 1831, marked the beginning of 
the wealth of literature on that theme. 
His essay of 1840, already referred to, was 
extensively circulated in its day. Through 
its one hundred and thirty pages Ladd 
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argues with clarity and cogency, free of 
all extreme views, in behalf of a periodic 
Congress of Nations for the establishment 
of a code of international laws, and a 
Permanent Court of Nations entirely dis- 
tinct from the Congress, though organized 
by it, for the purpose of arbitrating or ad- 
judicating all disputes referred to it by 
the mutual consent of two or more con- 
tending nations. For the execution of 
judgments against States he would rely 
wholiy upon the force of public opinion. 
He believed ardently in the practical pos- 
sibilities of extending peace between na- 
tions by the processes of justice. 

His final illness crept upon him during 
an arduous lecture tour through the State 
of New York, when he found himself able 
to address certain of his large audiences 
only by speaking from his knees. When 
he started for his home in Minot and died 
at Portsmouth on his way, it was clear to 
his friends that he had literally given his 
life to the cause of peace. His grave is in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. His wife, 
buried by his side, died December 29, 
1855. There were no children. 
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NATION-MAKING IN CHINA 


By T. Z. KOO 


VENTS of the greatest significance 

are happening in China today in 
such rapid succession that people are be- 
coming obsessed with a sense of bewilder- 
ment when they try to follow the ever- 
changing situation. The following para- 
graphs are written in the hope that they 
will help those interested in China’s wel- 
fare to reach a clearer conception of what 
is really taking place in our country: 


I. The First Fifteen Years 


Our understanding of the present situa- 
tion in China will be greatly helped when 
we have grasped the historical significance 
of the first fifteen years in the life of the 
young republic. Briefly summarized, three 
distinct periods are noticeable in these fif- 
teen years. 

A. The First Period.—When the Man- 
chus abdicated, in 1911, after a short 
struggle with the Revolutionary Party, 
the Republic of China was proclaimed 
with Dr. Sun Yat-sen as the first Presi- 
dent in Nanking. This event was hailed 
all over the country with great rejoicing 
as heralding the dawn of the democratic 


era in old Cathay. But the high hopes 
entertained then were not fulfilled. On 
the advice of his followers, but against his 
own conviction, Dr. Sun yielded his presi- 
dency to Yuan Shih-kai in 1912. By this 
action the real revolution suffered a set- 
back, the effect of which has taken us all 
these fifteen years to overcome. 

Dr. Sun was persuaded to relinquish 
the presidency in favor of Yuan Shih-kai 
on the ground that the revolution, having 
achieved its purpose in the abdication of 
the Manchu dynasty, now needed a man 
of proved administrative ability and ex- 
perience to build up the new republic. By 
common consent that man was Yuan Shih- 
kai rather than Sun Yat-sen. Many, even 
among his own followers, thought so, and 
so Dr. Sun retired and Yuan Shih-kai 
became President. 

What we were too blind to see at the 
time was that Dr. Sun, however inexperi- 
enced in political administration he might 
be, nevertheless was the product of the 
revolution and did represent in his person 
the spirit of progressive China. With him 
as President, real changes in the political 
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thought and life of the Chinese people 
would have been possible, because, in the 
eyes of the people, he would stand out 
in bold relief as a definite break with the 

t. 

Yuan Shih-kai, on the other hand, 
while a great and able administrator, was 
the product of the imperial system and 
typified in his person the spirit of the 
status quo. As soon as he took over the 
presidency all those among our people 
who were not prepared to pay the cost for 
real change heaved a sigh of relief, for 
they now felt assured that the old order 
would remain. And they were right. 
The old order did remain all these fifteen 
years in spite of the revolution. 

The first period is, therefore, a brief 
one, beginning and ending with Dr. Sun’s 
first presidency. Although brief, no sin- 
gle event in the early history of the repub- 
lic has had more to do in shaping the des- 
tiny of the nation than this relinquish- 
ment of the presidency by Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen in 1912. 

B. The Second Period.—This period of 
four years from 1913-1914 was centered 
round Yuan Shih-kai. As soon as he took 
over the presidency, he immediately be- 
gan, with consummate skill, to consolidate 
his own position. Yuan accomplished this 
by placing his own most trusted generals 
as governors of the most important prov- 
inces of China. This process went on un- 
til 1916, when he felt himself strong 
enough to declare a new monarchy for 
China under the title of Hung Hsien, 
with himself as the first Emperor. In 
doing this, however, Yuan Shih-kai over- 
reached himself, and his carefully laid 
plans of several years collapsed around 
him like a house of cards. This period 
closed with his death. 

C. The Third Period.—The next pe- 
riod of ten years, from 1916-1925, was 
characterized by a series of internal wars. 
The generals appointed by Yuan Shih-kai 
began to fight among themselves for 
wealth and power soon after his death. It 
was in this period that the great militarist 
factions like the Anfu Clique, the Chihli 
Party, and the Moukden Party rose to 
struggle against each other for supremacy. 

The net result in this period of internal] 
strife was the breakdown of the authority 
of the central government. Peking became 
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the political prize for each militarist fac- 
tion as it rose in power. Instead of a na- 
tional government, Peking became the 
property of the dominant military fac- 
tion. In a sense, therefore, China has 
not had a central government for the last 
decade. 


II. The Rise of the Nationalist Movement 


But all through these fifteen years, 
while Yuan Shih-kai was busy maturing 
his plans for the monarchy and while 
his generals after him were carrying on 
that senseless series of internal wars, a 
strong undercurrent of a totally different 
nature was slowly gathering strength in 
the nation. Year after year the people 
have watched and suffered with what was 
to the western mind, incredible apathy, the 
gross mismanagement of the affairs of 
their own nation, both internally and ex- 
ternally. These years of political turmoil, 
however, were not suffered in vain. For 
slowly through these years it was borne 
upon the consciousness of the people that, 
unless they begin to express some interest 
and to demand a share in the government 
of their nation, the state of affairs was not 
going to improve. It was this awakening 
which laid the foundation for the pres- 
ent nationalist movement. 

Three fairly distinct stages in this 
awakening can be traced. During the 
earlier years of the republic up to 1919 the 
awakening was confined largely to the 
student and more ‘intelligent merchant 
classes of China. The high points in this 
period which focused attention and roused 
feeling in a national way were the twenty- 
one demands of Japan and the Versailles 
Peace Treaty. While the central govern- 
ment remained powerless on both occa- 
sions, the students and merchants of the 
country combined in an economic boycott 
of Japan as a protest against the twenty- 
one demands and in a national strike to 
compel our peace delegation in Paris to 
withdraw from the conference as a protest 
against the settlement of the Shantung 
question. 

From 1919 to 1925 the awakening en- 
tered its second stage when the laboring 
classes of Chinese were reached. Begin- 
ning from south China, the tide of na- 
tionalism swept steadily northward 
through the ranks of labor. From an in- 
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coherent mass, labor in China today has 
become a powerful group to be reckoned 
with in any national crisis. 

The two events which stood out in this 
period as rallying points in the conscicus- 
ness of the people were the seamen’s strike 
of Hongkong in 1923 and the May 30th 
shooting affair of Shanghai in 1925. 
Both events served to intensify and 
deepen the already growing national con- 
sciousness of the Chinese people, particu- 
larly in the ranks of labor. 

It was during this period that the Rus- 
sian influence began to be felt in China. 
Russia, posing as the only country: ready 
to deal with China as an equal, was wel- 
comed by Dr. Sun and his followers, and 
Russian advisers were appointed to the 
most important departments in the south- 
ern government. The Russian contribu- 
tion to the nationalist cause lies chiefly in 
adding method and experience in party 
organization and propaganda to the en- 
thusiasm of the nationalists. 

Since May 30, 1925, the nationalist 
awakening reached its third stage when it 
entered another stratum of Chinese so- 
ciety, namely, the farm workers. During 
the past year farmers’ unions sprang up 
rapidly in south China and the movement 
promises to spread to other provinces 
whenever they come under the influence 
of the nationalist government. It is yet 
too early to estimate the power and 
strength of this group when thoroughly 
awakened to a sense of nationhood, but 
anyone with even a limited understanding 
of conditions in China will readily see the 
vast significance in this stage. 


III. The Kuo Ming Tang and the Nationalist 
Movement 


The political expression of the national- 
ist movement is the Kuo Ming Tang or 
People’s Party. This party was originally 
founded by Dr. Sun Yat-sen as a secret 
organization, under the name of Tung 
Men Hui, for the purpose of overthrowing 
the Manchu régime. After the establish- 
ment of the republic the Tung Men Hui 
was reorganized and became the Kuo Ming 
Tang. Through thick and thin, this party 
has tried to preserve the ideas of the revo- 
lution. During the first years of the re- 
public it opposed Yuan Shih-kai’s efforts 
to abolish the parliament and suspend the 


constitution. Defeated in this struggle, 
the leaders went down to Canton and es- 
tablished an independent government 
from Peking. Through many vicissitudes 
of fortune this government has developed 
into the present nationalist government. 

The chief source of strength of the Kuo 
Ming Tang at the present time lies in the 
fact that it is the only political party 
which has even the semblance of a con- 
structive national program for the coun- 
try. Broadly speaking, this program con- 
sists of three main sections, namely, the 
political unification of China under the 
authority of a nationalist government, the 
readjustment of China’s international 
treaties, and the betterment of the condi- 
tion of hand workers, With such a pro- 
gram, the Kuo Ming Tang has given 
voice to the nationalistic sentiment, and 
as a result the northern drive succeeded 
beyond the wildest hopes of its originators. 
Today the territory under the control of 
the nationalist government embraces 
Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Kweichow, Fukien, 
Hunan, Hupeh, Kiangsi, Shensi, Kansu, 
and Chekiang. 

Opposed to the nationalist government 
we find three military factions. First and 
the most powerful comes the Mukden 
group, under the leadership of Chang Tso- 
lin, which at present controls the three 
eastern provinces, Chihli, and Shantung. 
Secondly, we have the group under the 
leadership of Sun Chuan-fang, which con- 
trols Kiangsu, and Anhui.* The third 
group is known as the Chihli Party, with 
General Wu Pei-fu as the leader. This 
faction has Honan under its control. Out- 
side of these three groups there are 
Shansi, under Governor Yen, and Yun- 
nan, under Governor Tang, both of whom 
are maintaining an attitude of watchful 
waiting. Szechuen is claimed by the na- 
tionalist government, but its real status is 
still uncertain. Contrasted with Kuo 
Ming Tang, these military groups have 
no program of any kind except unification 
by military force. They are cordially 
hated by the people and their elimination 
is simply a question of time. 





*Since this was written Anhui has gone 
over to the nationalists and Moukden has 
entered Honan and Kiangsu. Sun Chuan- 
fang is therefore practically eliminated. 
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IV. The Communists and Kuo Ming Tang 


Ever since the influx of western ideas 
into China communism has gained a small 
band of followers in the ranks of the in- 
telligensia. But the group has remained 
small and unimportant because of the in- 
nate aversion of the Chinese people to 
radical ideas of social organization. When 
the Kuo Ming Tang grew in importance 
and size and in the favor of the people, 
it led to a desire on the part of the com- 
munists to want to throw in their lot with 
the Kuo Ming Tang, so that under cover 
of the political influence of the party they 
can propagate and put into practice com- 
munistic ideas and principles. The Kuo 
Ming Tang, on the other hand, lacked or- 
ganization and a spirit of abandon, and it 
was felt by the leaders that an influx from 
the communistic group would be a great 
asset to their own party machine and 
spirit. Accordingly, a union of the two 
was consummated soon after 1921. The 
division of labor between these two groups 
seemed to be that the political program 
of the party is to be in the hands of the 
Kuo Ming Tang leaders, while the propa- 
gandist activities are to be in the hands 
of the communists. 

This influx of communistic members 
into the Kuo Ming Tang has resulted in a 
sharp division in the rank and file of the 
party. Those followers of Dr. Sun who 
are moderates and not sympathetic to 
communistic ideas are known as the 
“Rights,” while the extremists and com- 
munists are known as the “Lefts.” Just 
at present the Lefts are in the ascendency 
in the party. 

The left wing of the party has gained a 
strong foothold among students through 
the student unions and among laborers 
through the labor unions. It is just be- 
ginning to organize the farm workers into 
unions also. Through these means the 
left wing has gained tremendous power in 
the party and the moderates are powerless 
at present to overthrow this group for fear 
it will so shake and disrupt the whole 
fabric of the party as to endanger the na- 
tionalist movement in China. And so the 
activities of the left wing are tolerated by 
the party as a whole and, for the same 
reason, tolerated by the people at large. 
It is therefore quite wrong to say that 
China has become communistic. The real 
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situation is that a communistic wing in 
the Kuo Ming Tang is at present toler- 
ated for the sake of the larger issue, 
namely, the successful prosecution of the 
nationalist movement. 


V. Some Dangers Confronting the Kuo Ming 
Tang 

From personal observations made in 
different parts of China, I see the Kuo 
Ming Tang facing some very serious prob- 
lems in its immediate future. 

The first and most serious of these 
problems is the question of how long the 
temporary alliance between the Kuo Ming 
Tang and the Communistic Party can be 
maintained. Signs of discontent and 
rivalry between the two groups are already 
evident. These, if not smoothed over, 
will inevitably lead to a split in the party. 

Secondly, the party’s economic pro- 
gram of workers’ control of sources of pro- 
duction and a levy on capital, if carried 
to the extreme, will lead to such a serious 
disruption of the economic life of the 
country that it is more than likely to de- 
feat its own end—the betterment of the 
working man’s economic condition. With 
this end most people in China are in sym- 
pathy. But there is a law of average in the 
economic world beyond which one cannot 
go. Once this limit is overstepped, the 
economic order breaks down. The mass 
of hand-workers in China are uneducated 
people. When drunk with power and daz- 
zled by the alluring prospect of high 
wages and short working hours, who can 
say to what lengths they will go? 

Thirdly, the Kuo Ming Tang, in coun- 
tenacing an anti-religions and anti- 
Christian propaganda, is tampering with 
men’s consciences, always a delicate 
sphere to meddle in. History has shown 
us that it is literally true that men have 
no fear of that which kills the body but 
not the soul when it comes to matters of 
conscience. The religious forces in any 
country can develop into a formidable 
source of opposition to any movement 
which seriously threatens the liberty of 
conscience. In allowing religious insti- 
tutions to be attacked 1 feel the Kuo Ming 
Tang is embarked on a policy of doubtful 
wisdom, because it is rallying against it- 
self a considerable body of moderate opin- 
ion which would otherwise heartily sup- 
port the party’s program. 
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VI. The Fundamental Issue 


In the present situation in China there 
are two kinds of developments going on. 
To understand the situation right we 
need to differentiate between the two and 
attach to each the correct significance. 
There is, first, a fundamental process un- 
folding in China’s national life and then, 
second, there are the particular manifesta- 
tions of this fundamental process. 

The fundamental process I will call the 
Process of Nation-making. China, as a 
nation, in the modern sense of the term, 
does not exist. She is, so far, still an ag- 
gregate of families just beginning to be 
conscious of nationhood. Hitherto the 
unit of Chinese political thought is the 
family and not the nation and the unit of 
political relationship is the family tie 
rather than the bond of citizenship. Loy- 
alty to the family is far more real than 
loyalty to the state for the ordinary man. 
As long as this is true it is unthinkable 
that China can become democratized. Un- 
til the basis of political thinking in China 
is shifted from the family to the state in 
the minds of the people the work of the 
revolution cannot be said to be complete. 
At this very moment in our national life 
we are seeing the birth of this conception 
of the nation state gradually superseding 
the conception of the family state. It 
needed all these years of suffering and 
turmoil to force men’s minds to this 
change. But at last this change is well on 
its way and daily gaining momentum. 
This is the fundamental issue we need to 
grasp in order to understand the signifi- 
cance of what is happening in China to- 
day. 

The revolution in 1911 was a change in 
political labels only, unaccompanied by a 
change in political concept. When Dr. 
Sun relinquished his presidency in favor 
of Yuan Shih-kai, all hopes for the men- 
tal change disappeared. It has taken us 
all these fifteen years to work back to the 
peint when the necessary mental change 
begins to be possible again. We may 
think, therefore, of the northward ad- 
vance of the nationalist government in 
1926 as ushering in the second stage in 
the people’s revolution—a revolution es- 
sentially in the people’s political thinking. 
This stage will not be complete until this 
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change in political ideals and ideas has 
permeated the mass of China’s four hun- 
dred millions. Even with all the forces 
working in the country, this will take at 
least another decade. Then and only then 
we shall see the dawn of the third stage 
of the people’s revolution, the stage of 
national reconstruction in our political 
and social life along indigenous lines. 

Now a word about the second phase of 
this fundamental process, namely, the par- 
ticular manifestations. By these I am re- 
ferring to incidents like the May 4th 
movement, the Washington Conference 
agitations, the May 30th shooting affair, 
the boycott against Japan and now against 
treat Britain, the Kuo Ming Tang drive, 
General Chiang Kai-shek. Marshal Sun 
Chuan-fang, Chang Tto-lin, Wu Pei-fu 
and Co., etc. These are like the whirl- 
pools and eddies carried on the surface of 
a main stream. The nation-making is the 
main stream. The particular incidents 
and personalities I have just mentioned 
are the whirlpools and eddies. The main 
stream is permanent and irresistible in its 
onward sweep. The whirlpools and eddies 
are incidental and transient. Therefore 
it is of the utmost importance that we 
differentiate between these two phases of 
China’s growth and refuse to be led astray 
by accepting the particular manifestations 
as the whole development. If we fall into 
this error, we shall become either pessi- 
mists or violent partisans, and this is good 
neither for our health nor for our busi- 
ness. 

This fundamental process of nation- 
making is essentially educational in na- 
ture. The term “educational” is here 
used in its broadest sense. Everything 
which contributes to the progress of this 
process is included in the term. The 
senseless strife between the militarists is 
as truly educational for the people as the 
northern drive of the nationalist armies. 
The only difference is that one is defi- 
nitely blocking and delaying the process 
while the other is helping forward the 
cause. There is no question whatever as 
to which has the support of the people’s 
will and affection. Today the militarists 
are held in universal execration, while the 
nationalist Kuo Ming Tang, with its com- 
munistic left wing and all, is hailed as 
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saviors of China. From this it ought to 
be clear to us that persons and organiza- 
tions in China today suspected by the peo- 
ple of blocking the free development of this 
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fundamental process will have their use- 
fulness seriously affected and even their 
continued existence threatened. The same 
would be true of governments and nations. 


BRIAND’S PROPOSAL OF PERPETUAL PEACE 


By DAVID JAYNE HILL 


(Epitor’s Note.—The following brilliant 
discussion of the recent proposal made to our 
government by the French Minister of For- 
eign Affairs appeared originally in the Satur- 
day Evening Post and is reprinted here by 
permission. ) 


N APRIL 6, 1927, the French Minis- 

ter of Foreign Affairs, Monsieur 
Briand, communicated to the press a 
statement of which the following is a 
translation : 


For those whose lives are devoted to secur- 
ing this living reality of a policy of peace, 
the United States and France already appear 
before the world as morally in full agree- 
ment. If there were need for those two great 
democracies to give high testimony to their 
desire for peace and to furnish to other peo- 
ples an example more solemn still, France 
would be willing to subscribe publicly with 
the United States to any mutual engagement 
tending to outlaw war, to use an American 
expression, as between these two countries. 
The renunciation of war as an instrument 
of national policy is a conception already 
familiar to the signatories to the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and of the Treaties 
of Locarno. Every engagement entered into 
in this spirit by the United States toward 
another nation such as France would con- 
tribute greatly in the eyes of the world to 
broaden and strengthen the foundations on 
which the international policy of peace is 
being erected. These two great friendly na- 
tions, equally devoted to the cause of peace, 
would furnish to the world the best illustra- 
tion of the truth that the immediate end to 
be attained is not so much disarmament as 
the practical application of peace itself. 


Although there is not, and is not likely 
to be, any occasion of war between these 
two friendly republics, it is a satisfaction 
to receive this declaration of amity. It is 
even more gratifying to know that Mon- 
sieur Briand feels assured that he may 
speak with confidence for both these “great 


democracies,” and with this assurance to 
declare that, “if there were need, 
France would be willing to subscribe pub- 
licly with the United States to any mutual 
engagement . to outlaw war.” 

While this announcement did not pro- 
duce great excitement in the United 
States, for which there appeared to be no 
occasion, it has been received with respect 
and satisfaction. To a portion of the 
American public this utterance has had a 
significance somewhat in excess of Mon- 
sieur Briand’s form of expression, if not 
of his original thought. He stated to the 
world at large what, “if there were need,” 
France was willing to do. No doubt he 
intended this for the public even more 
than for the Department of State, which 
he did not at that time officially address 
on this subject. Had he intended to do so, 
there was no reason why he should have 
delayed; for the public speeches of the 
President of the United States are replete 
with expressions of sympathy with the 
amity which Monsieur Briand proposes to 
render permanent. 

The proposal of perpetual peace through 
the renunciation of war as an instrument 
of policy involves a noble conception ; but 
it is not and cannot be entirely dissociated 
from contingencies. No one comprehends 
this better than the Foreign Minister of 
France. Why is Monsieur Briand ready 
to sign such a compact with the United 
States and not with other nations? He 
has himself stated the reason. It is that 
these two great democracies, “the United 
States and France, already appear before 
the world as morally in full agreement.” 

The declaration is then, in substance, 
that, being “morally in full agreement,” 
these two republics may safely set the 
world the noble example of renouncing 
war as an instrument of policy, and thus 
insure to themselves perpetual peace. 

It is not, then, the compact, but the fact 
of being morally in full agreement, that 
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constitutes the ultimate basis of peace. If 
Monsieur Briand’s reasoning is sound, and 
it appears to be, the expectation of peace 
is as strong as, and no stronger than, the 
prospect of continuing to be morally in 
full agreement. 

History affords many examples of the 
most solemnly pledged perpetual peace. 
Not one of these compacts has survived. 
Every one has been broken, for the simple 
reason that no generation of men can bind 
another to a course of action, or of inac- 
tion, which is repulsive to its sense of 
right. 

Monsieur Briand’s proposal will receive 
due consideration from the American Gov- 
ernment. But no plan for peace can suc- 
ceed without organized procedure for se- 
curing justice. That is the ever-recurrent 
problem. A bare promise to renounce war 
does not solve it. All such promises must 
be contingent. They will become viable 
only through the better organization of 
justice—not merely for any two nations, 
but for all who intend in reality to re- 
nounce war as an instrument of policy. 

The consideration of Monsieur Briand’s 
proposal by a government acting under a 
constitution and responsible to the people, 
involves several items which need to be 
taken into account before action can be ex- 
pected. The first of these is the policy of 
general uniformity in the treatment of the 
nations with which the United States has 
to deal. What would be the effect of ac- 
cepting Monsieur Briand’s suggestion with 
regard to the United States and France 
alone, and refusing or failing to adopt it 
with regard to any other nation with which 
the United States has satisfactory diplo- 
matic relations? Is the United States pre- 
pared to give a promise to all nations that 
it will never resort to military force in 
defense of violated right? 

It may, of course, be said that such a 
total renunciation of the use of force is not 
contemplated in Monsieur Briand’s sugges- 
tion. What, then, are the conditions by 
which this renunciation is to be qualified ? 
Here, it would appear, is the real crux of 
the problem. But this brings into the 
foreground the question: What wars are 
justifiable and what wars would not be 
justifiable? Which reduces the whole prob- 
lem of international peace to an effective 
provision for international justice, which 
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can only be secured by a legal and judicial 
and not by a merely political organization 
of the world. And this has thus far been 
the traditional policy of the United States. 

What Monsieur Briand appears to have 
in mind as a basis of permanent peace be- 
tween the United States and France is a 
political rather than a legal or juridical 
act—“the renunciation of war as an in- 
strument of national policy” as between 
these two countries. 

This sounds well, no doubt, to those who 
believe that any resort to military force is 
unjustifiable and should. therefore be re- 
nounced in every case. But what of the 
violations of right? What is to protect a 
nation from these? Until the world is 
better organized, there is no protection. 
There is no international law that forbids 
war, and there is no international court 
before which a violation of law can be 
brought without the consent of the offen- 
der. Does Monsieur Briand’s proposal in- 
tend to provide for them generally, or even 
as between France and the United States? 
Further examination will no doubt deter- 
mine this. 

Another item to be taken into considera- 
tion in connection with Monsieur Briand’s 
suggestion is the question, Who in the 
United States possesses constitutional au- 
thority to make a pledge of perpetual 
peace ? 

It is a recognized principle of constitu- 
tional interpretation in the United States 
that no authority can be exercised by any 
organ of government, under the Constitu- 
tion, which is not expressed or implied in 
some form in the fundamental law which 
has created the government. This princi- 
ple is implicit in a conception of govern- 
ment as an institution of limited powers. 

At first thought the authority to make 
the pledge in question may appear to re- 
side in the treaty-making power of the 
Constitution, expressed in Article II, sec- 
tion 2, defining the functions of the Presi- 
dent, in which it is declared: 


He shall have power, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make trea- 
ties, provided two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concur. 


The authority conferred upon the Presi- 
dent in this sentence is, however, far from 
being an absolute and unqualified author- 
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ization to make treaties on all subjects, 
and does not confer unlimited power, even 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The extent of this power to make trea- 
ties has been discussed in a number of 
well-known special treaties on the treaty- 
making power of the United States, and 
certain limitations of this power have been 
universally recognized by the writers on 
this subject. 

Without entering here upon a discussion 
of the different interpretations of the 
treaty-making power which have been pre- 
sented by learned authors, there is one 
limitation upon this power which is so 
clear that it appears to be indisputable, 
namely, that the treaty-making power was 
not intended to extinguish, abolish, or di- 
minish any definitely delegated power in 
the Constitution regarding other substan- 
tive functions of government. Among 
these substantive functions the Declara- 
tion of Independence enumerates “full 
power to levy war, conclude peace, con- 
tract alliances, establish commerce, and do 
all other acts and things which independ- 
ent States may of right do.” 

In making provision for the exercise of 
these functions, the Constitution has dis- 
tributed them among the organs of gov- 
ernment in a definite manner. There ap- 
pears to be in the form of government 
created by the Constitution no provision 
for a transfer, and least of all a suppres- 
sion, of these powers without an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

Among the powers accorded to the Con- 
gress as a whole, in section 8 of Article I, 
is the power “to declare war. This power 
is clearly distinguished in the Constitu- 
tion from the treaty-making power, which 
is accorded to the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. In the 
Declaration of Independence this power 
is expressly differentiated from the power 
to “conclude peace” and to “contract alli- 
ances.” The reason for this is evident. 
The right to levy war is a right inherent in 
the conception of a sovereign people. It 
is concerned not merely with the tempo- 
rary fortunes, but with the existence of the 
State. As a right essential to the defense 
of the existence of the State, the total 
surrender of it is not to be regarded as a 
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subject of negotiation and concession. A 
conclusion of peace merely marks the con- 
ditional end of the exercise of that right; 
it does not extinguish the right itself. The 
contracting of alliances is a form of action 
in the sphere of expediency, in which some- 
thing definite is obtained for something 
definitely promised, and implies that the 
right to levy war is so far from being 
surrendered in an alliance that the obli- 
gation to exercise this power is often the 
very basis of the contract. 

It may, no doubt, be asserted that a 
pledge of another State not to exercise 
the right of war may be a valuable con- 
sideration, and may therefore rightly con- 
stitute the substance of a treaty. Suppos- 
ing it to be so, this does not settle the 
question who has authority to make this 
pledge in perpetuity. Indisputably, the 
Constitution, as it is, accords to the Con- 
gress in perpetuity the right to declare 
war ; and though Congress may in any case 
fail to levy war, neither itself nor any other 
organ of government has been constitution- 
ally empowered to abolish that right. It is 
evident, therefore, that Congress may at 
any time constitutionally exercise that 
right, and that no Congress can deprive a 
future Congress of its constitutional right 
to levy war whenever the occasion seems to 
justify the exercise of the war power. 

That the proposal in question only aims 
at the permanent abolition of the right to 
levy war in a particular case, and does not 
contemplate the total abolition of the 
right, does not solve the problem; for the 
reasoning which would permit the sup- 
pression of this prerogative in a particular 
case could be extended with equal vigor 
to other and, in theory, to all cases. 

It is perhaps not inopportune to recall 
to mind that it is contrary to the spirit of 
the Constitution of the United States to 
enter into an unalterable contract. Even 
the Constitution itself was intended to be 
alterable, not, indeed, by momentary im- 
pulses, but by reasons based upon experi- 
ence; and it is not within the capacity of 
one generation of men to forecast the ex- 
perience of the future. When defined as 
the right to defend right by force, the war 
power is, and will always remain, the wl- 
tima ratio in human affairs. 
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(Eprtor’s Note.—The following bit of very 
interesting pre-war history is reproduced 
from the Manchester Guardian Weekly.) 


T IS well known that from his youth 
upward Kaiser Wilhelm II felt a 

strange and hitherto unexplained ani- 
mosity towards his uncle, King Edward 
VII, dating from the time when the lat- 
ter was Prince of Wales. The reason is 
now explained by certain documents 
hitherto stored in the secret court archives 
of the Habsburgs in Vienna and recently 
discovered by a young Viennese historian, 
Dr. Otto Ernst. The documents, of which 
we publish the relevant portions below, 
show that this animosity of Kaiser Wil- 
helm against his English uncle was based 
on unreliable and -malevolent gossip of 
Russian grand dukes. 

The first document, which bears the 
date September 4, 1888, is a confidential 
report from the Austrian Foreign Min- 
ister, Count Kalnoky, to the Emperor 
Francis Joseph on an interview with the 
German Ambassador in Vienna, the 
Prince of Reuss. Prince Heinrich VII 
von Reuss was then 63 years old and had 
for ten years been Germany’s representa- 
tive at Francis Joseph’s court; before 
that he had been German Ambassador in 
St. Petersburg. 


Report to the Austrian Emperor 


The following is a translation of Count 
Kalnoky’s report to the Emperor: 


Prince Reuss, who returned yesterday 
from his holidays and who had had occasion 
to speak both with Kaiser Wilhelm and with 
Prince Bismarck, has brought back nothing 
of extraordinary importance concerning polit- 
ical questions. He told me, however, several 
interesting things, which I summarize below. 

Kaiser Wilhelm is quite satisfied with the 
arrangements made for his coming visit to 
Vienna. Concerning certain details Prince 
Reuss got immediately into touch with the 
chamberlain (Obersthofmeister), Prince 
Hohenlohe. 

Kaiser Wilhelm is satisfied with his inter- 
view [with Tsar Nicholas II] at Peterhof, 
at which, “unlikely as it might seem,” no 
political questions were touched on by the 
two emperors. Though no practical results 
were obtained, the journey was well worth 
making. 


The Kaiser (Wilhelm) speaks against the 
English court with great irritation and im- 
patience, especially against the Prince of 
Wales personally, and will not hear of a 
visit to the Queen (Victoria), who has been 
so tactless as to overwhelm him imme- 
diately with good advice. [Kaiser Wilhelm 
succeeded to the throne on June 15, 1888— 
that is, not quite three months before this 
report was’ written.] Kaiser Wilhelm 
learned about the Prince of Wales that he 
(the Prince) had related that Kaiser Fried- 
rich (the father of Kaiser Wilhelm) had 
told him personally that he wanted to re- 
store Brunswick and the Guelph funds to 
the Duke of Cumberland, and that he also 
wanted to return Northern Schleswig to the 
Danes and Alsace-Lorraine to the French. 
Besides this, the Prince is said to have given 
currency to all sorts of malevolent gossip 
about his imperial nephew, which has made 
the Kaiser very sore. I could see from the 
questions of the Ambassador (Prince 
Reuss) that he wanted to make sure that 
the Prince of Wales will not be at the im- 
perial court or the imperial hunt when the 
Kaiser visits Vienna. 

The widow of the Emperor Friedrich (the 
daughter of Queen Victoria) remains a dis- 
tinct embarrassment for Kaiser Wilhelm, 
because, to the greatest regret of her son, 
she refuses to go abroad and seems to be 
trying to form a court which may easily 
become the center of the opposition ele- 
ments. 

Kaiser Wilhelm is developing a sort of 
mania for the navy, and has organized a 
miniature fleet at the Havel lakes near 
Potsdam. It gave him great pleasure to find 
that he had succeeded in impressing the 
Russians through the German fleet which 
accompanied his Majesty to Kronstadt, and 
that he had been able to show that the 
German armored ships in the Baltic have 
to be counted with. 

KALNOKY. 

Vienna, September 4, 1888. 


The document bears Francis Joseph’s 
initials. 
The Kaiser Seeks Peace 
The second document is a confidential 


letter from Count Kalnoky to the Aus- 
trian Ambassador in London, Count 
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Deym. This private letter was written 
seven months later than Count Kalnoky’s 
report to the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
The following is a translation of the sec- 
ond document. It should be explained 
that the Prince of Wales was the guest 
of the Austrian Kaiser at the Hofburg 
just before Kaiser Wilhelm’s proposed 
visit. 
SEcRET AND PoriticaL Report No. 45 A Y 
Extremely Confidential 


Private Letter of Count Kalnoky to Count 
Deym in London. 


Vienna, April 1, 1889. 

Your Excellency’s private letter addressed 
to me reached me safely, in which you 
reported the latest soothing and pacifying 
action of Prussian diplomacy concerning 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s aversion to the Prince of 
Wales, and in which you mention certain 
events which occurred during the visit of 
the German Emperor to Vienna last October. 

If the Prussian court and cabinet are now 
trying to prove that the almost passionate 
animosity at that time against the Prince of 
Wales did not exist, and if this is done in 
the hope of restoring friendly relations with 
the English court, having in view family 
relations and political considerations, this in 
our view is highly desirable. I took the 
liberty last autumn of expressing my fears 
that His Majesty had been dragged into such 
open enmity against the heir to the British 
throne through all sorts of gossip of very 
doubtful value. It was, I said, not his (the 
Prince of Wales’s) nature to spin political or 
other intrigues. I then pointed out that the 
whole policy of the Allied Powers [Germany 
and Austria—Ed.] was entirely incompatible 
with inimical relations between the British 
and Prussian courts; whereupon Kaiser 
Wilhelm assured me that he fully realized 
the necessity of good relations with Eng- 
land, and he would give way by and by; 
but he could not tolerate being treated by 
his uncle (the Prince of Wales) as a “silly 
kid” (“dummer Junge’’). 

If efforts are at present being made to 
bring about a reconciliation with the court 
of England, this corresponds perfectly with 
our interests and wishes, and we are ready 
to foster these efforts by all possible means. 
I recommend, therefore, to Your Excellency 
to adopt the same point of view; and 
please do not even mention the past fric- 
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tion and incidents between Kaiser Wilhelm 
and his uncle, the details of which are, in 
any case, unknown to you. 

It could only lead to new misunderstand- 
ings and disagreements if we were to revive 
the memory of the conflict between the 
high guests who followed each other at the 
Hofburg, a conflict which was so painful 
to their imperial host (Francis Joseph). It 
would have a painful effect on the Prince of 
Wales if he were reminded that, though 
he was not invited to stay, he was more in- 
sistent than was considerate in trying to 
stay on in Vienna during the visit of the 
Kaiser (Wilhelm), nor would Kaiser Wil- 
helm and Count Herbert Bismarck desire 
to be reminded of the fact that we obtained 
our information about the extreme animosity 
against the English heir to the throne only 
through the unmistakably candid informa- 
tion from the Wilhelmstrasse (the German 
Foreign Office), and that the Prince von 
Reuss, who never acts without orders, drew 
not only mine, but also the Emperor’s 
(Francis Joseph) attention to the fact that 
the presence of the Prince of Wales would 
upset Kaiser Wilhelm—a statement which I 
found confirmed later by the passionate 
utterances of His Majesty (Kaiser Wilhelm) 
against the Prince. 

At that time the main trouble was cer- 
tain depreciatory utterances of the Prince 
of Wales, which were related to Kaiser 
Wilhelm through Russian grand dukes— 
that is, through very dubious sources—and 
the gossip cencerning the alleged intention 
of Kaiser Friedrich to restore Alsace- 
Lorraine to France. What Lord Salisbury 
today claims, that Berlin intimated to us 
that out of consideration for Russia it was 
not desirable to receive the visits of the 
Prince of Wales and Kaiser Wilhelm at 
the same time, is quite new to us. I am 
able to say that, on the contrary, personal 
considerations alone were advanced, to the 
exclusion of all political considerations. 

But, as I already said, we do not want 
to hinder in any way the praiseworthy efforts 
of Kaiser Wilhelm and Prince Bismarck to 
effect a reconciliation between the English 
and Prussian courts. On the contrary, we 
should be glad to promote such an under- 
standing, and would wish, therefore, not 
to recall events on which Berlin is now 
seeking to put another interpretation, as 
they were in reality. They seem to be will- 
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ing to make good the gross mistakes rather 


than to confess them. 
KALNOKY. 


Meeting with the Prince of Wales 


The Prince of Wales must have had 
weighty political reasons for trying to 
force a meeting with his nephew at the 
court of the Austrian Emperor. It seems 
very probable, not only on the basis of the 
above documents, but also on the strength 
of other material in the Austrian archives, 
that the attitude of Kaiser Wilhelm had 
frustrated a meeting of three imperial 
persons which might have led to the co- 
operation of three of the most important 
powers in West and Central Europe. Six 
months later the Emperor Wilhelm ap- 
parently regretted his attitude, to judge 
from the second letter. A meeting be- 
tween the Prince of Wales and the Kaiser 
occurred twenty-two months after the 
writing of this letter to Deym. The docu- 
ment which follows shows the effect 
created in Germany by the London visit 
of Kaiser Wilhelm. It is a report from 
the Austrian Ambassador in Berlin to the 
Austrian Foreign Minister. 


Berlin, August 23, 1890. 

Your Excellency has no doubt been in- 
formed through the reports of the Imperial 
and Royal Embassy in London about 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s stay in England and the 
impression which this imperial visit to the 
English courts created among leading states- 
men and the public in that country. 

I want to sketch roughly the impression 
which Kaiser Wilhelm’s stay on English 
soil created here in Germany. 

The strange circumstance was still notice- 
able in Germany a few years ago that, 
though the imperial government attached 
the utmost value to the development of 
cordial relations between Germany and 
England, an undeniable mistrust of Eng- 
lish policy and a certain aversion to all that 
was English (gegen englisches Wesen) was 
manifested here. 


If in the past year a decided change of. 


public opinion in this regard was already 
observable, we now find a complete change 
in favor of England, prompted by the hearty 
and flattering reception which Kaiser Wil- 
helm enjoyed in England, and also by the 
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friendly action of England in ceding Heligo- 
land to Germany. 

The leading articles in the big English 
newspapers, which paid tribute to the moral 
earnestness, the rare diligence, and the other 
regal virtues of Kaiser Wilhelm, and men- 
tioned the close kinship of the two peoples, 
have produced a widespread echo in Ger- 
many, which is clearly mirrored in the 
articles of the German daily press. To this 
there was added another important factor, 
which undoubtedly brought out the feeling 
of gratitude in German hearts—the cession 
of Heligoland. Small and unimportant as 
this island may be, and its strategical value 
disputable, every German nevertheless con- 
sidered it a sort of humiliation that an 
island close to the mouth of three German 
rivers, and whose inhabitants belong to the 
old Frisian race, should remain in English 
possession. 

In handing over Heligoland to Germany 
England made a very welcome present, and 
the concessions made in Africa are driven 
altogether into the background, since the 
majority of the German population is hostile 
to the present colonial policy, fearing that 
it will dissipate Germany’s strength and un- 
necessarily overburden her financial re- 
sources. 

It is years since so much praise and recog- 
nition of the United Kingdom was to be 
found in the German press, and this attitude 
of the public finds strong support in gov- 
ernment quarters here, especially in the Im- 
perial Chancellor’s Office and the Foreign 
Office, where there is a real and expressed 
desire to bring German and English in- 
terests closer and cleser to each other. 

In Austria-Hungary this achievement of 
a rapprochement between Germany and Eng- 
land may be received with satisfaction, 
because the attitude of England toward the 
Triple Alliance is placed on a safer basis 
through the recent events. 

EISENSTEIN. 


If you are interested to extend the cir- 
culation of this magazine, write for at- 
tractive particulars to Circulation Mana- 
ger, 613 Colorado Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 











N present-day Europe there are some 
50 to 60 million people belonging to 
national minorities. It is undoubtedly 

a large number, but before the war this 
number was twice as large, including 
whole racial groups, such as Poles, Czechs, 
Slovaks, Lithuanians, and others. In con- 
sidering the political status of national 
minorities we must take into account 
whether the minority in question consists 
of a whole nation or of a fragment of a 
nation which has its own State and polit- 
ical independence. This is of great im- 
portance, for a national minority which 
represents a fragment of an independent 
nation, as, for instance, the Germans of 
Bohemia or the Germans of Southern 
Tyrol, is in a much better position than a 
minority consisting of an entire racial 
group. Thus, for instance, the Germans 
‘of Bohemia or the Germans of Southern 
Tyrol may look for sympathy and support 
to Germany and to Austria in case of real 
oppression. When, however, a whole na- 
tion is subjugated to foreign rule, at it was, 
before the war, with the Poles and Czechs, 
such a nation has nowhere to look for 
genuine sympathy and may find itself in 
danger of being gradually exterminated. 

Regarded from this point of view, the 

present situation of national minorities in 
Europe, as compared with the pre-war 
situation, has undoubtedly greatly im- 
proved. The new territorial arrangement 
in Europe has, it is true, created some new 
national minorities, as, for instance, the 
German minority in Czechoslovakia and 
Italy, but, on the other hand, it has lib- 
erated 19 million Poles, 9 million Czechs 
and Slovaks, 7 million Southern Slavs, 5 
million Rumanians of Transylvania and 
Bessarabia, and some 10 million people 
belonging to smaller racial groups, such as 
Lithuanians, Finns, Esthonians, Latvians, 
Danes, and others. On the whole, some 
50 million people and, if we count the 26 
millions of Little Russians of the Ukraine, 
in the Union of Russian Socialist Soviet 


* From European Observer of September 30. 
+Dr. Jan Auerhan: Jazykové mensiny v 
Evrope, Praha. 
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Republics, as being liberated, some 76 mil- 
lion people have been freed of foreign 
domination ; so that, with the exception of 
four million Catalonians in Spain and of 
a million Bretons in France, there is today 
no large independent racial group in 
Europe under foreign rule. 

Thus the present national minorities in 
Europe consist mainly of fragments of 
nations which are politically independent 
and have their own States. To a large 
extent, the existence of these national 
minorities is almost unavoidable, for in 
some parts of Europe nations are so inter- 
mixed that it is practically impossible to 
draw the frontiers in such a way as to 
avoid leaving fragments of other nations 
subjected to foreign rule. There are 
places in Bohemia, in Slovakia, or in 
Transylvania where Czechs and Germans, 
Slovaks and Magyars, and Rumanians and 
Magyars, respectively, are so intermixed 
that it is simply impossible to draw a clear 
racial demarcation line. In Bohemia and 
Moravia, for instance, there are several 
towns, such as Jihlava and Svitava, in 
which there is a considerable number of 
German-speaking inhabitants, while the 
surrounding districts are purely Czech. 
Unless each of these towns could constitute 
a State of its own, their German inhabi- 
tants had to be incorporated into the newly 
founded Czechoslovak State. Frontiers, 
moreover, cannot be drawn simply accord- 
ing to the nationality of the inhabitants. 
There are other reasons to be considered: 
economic reasons, strategic reasons, his- 
torical reasons, etc. 

Of the present-day European States 
the largest percentage of national minori- 
ties, amounting to from 30 to 40 per cent 
of the total population, are found in the 
following States: + 

Poland (Ruthenians, White Russians, 
Germans, Lithuanians) ; Rumania (Mag- 
yars, Germans, Ruthenians); Czechoslo- 
vakia (Germans, Magyars, Poles, and 
Ruthenians, who form an autonomous 
part of the Republic). 

States having from 20 to 30 per cent of 
minorities: Soviet Russia (Little Rus- 
sians, White Russians, Tartars, Bashkirs) ; 
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Greece (Turks, Slavs, Bulgarians, Al- 
banians); Latvia (Russians, Germans) ; 
Lithuania (Russians, Poles, Germans). 

From 10 to 20 per cent: Hungary 
(Slovaks, Germans, Serbs, Croates, Ru- 
manians); Ukrains (Great Russians, 
Germans, Poles, Rumanians); Finland 
(Swedes, Russians); Bulgaria (Turks, 
Greeks) ; Spain (Catalonians, Basques). 

From 5 to 10 per cent: France (Al- 
satians, Bretons, Italians, Basques) ; Aus- 
tria (Czechs, Croates, Slovenes) ; Esthonia 
(Russians, Germans, Swedes); Albania 
(Bulgarians, Serbs, Turks, Greeks). 

National minorities of less than 5 per 
cent of the total population: Germany 
(Poles, lLusatian Serbs, Lithuanians, 
Czechs, Danes); Italy (Yugoslavs, Ger- 
mans, French, Albanians); Sweden 
(Finns, Lapps); Great Britain (Celts, 
speaking Welsh and Scotch). 

It will be observed that practically every 
European State contains a certain per- 
centage of national minorities. Numeri- 
cally, the strongest single national mi- 
nority is that of the Little Russians (Ru- 
thenians) in Poland, numbering nearly 5 
millions; then comes the Ruthenian mi- 
nority in Soviet Russia, numbering 4 mil- 
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lions (here we do not count as a minority 
the 26 millions of Little Russians of the 
Ukraine, which is an autonomous part of 
the Russian Soviet Union, but only those 
Little Russians outside of the Ukraine) ; 
the German minority in Czechoslovakia, 
numbering 3 millions; the Magyar mi- 
nority in Rumania; Polish minority in 
Germany; Ruthenian minority in Ru- 
mania and the German and White Russian 
minorities in Poland, each numbering 
about one million people. 

Since, as we have seen, it is impossible 
to draw a clear racial demarcation line, 
so that some national fragments must un- 
avoidably be left under a foreign rule, the 
makers of the peace treaties, and especially 
President Wilson, have seen to it that a 
certain measure of protection and equal 
political and cultural rights were granted 
to the existing and to the newly created 
national minorities. Provisions to this 
effect were incorporated in the peace 
treaties of Versailles, St. Germain-en- 
Laye, Trianon, and Neuilly, as well as in 
the special treaties concluded between the 
Allied Powers on the one side and Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and 
Greece on the other. 


INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS 





TARIFF CONTROVERSY WITH 
FRANCE 


(Nore.—Following is the text of (I) Aide 
memoire delivered on September 14 by the 
French Foreign Office to our Chargé d’ Af- 
faires in Paris; (II) Aide memoire delivered 
by our Chargé d’Affaires to the French For- 
eign Office on September 20; and (III) the 
French reply, delivered on September 30.) 


I. French Aide Memoire of September 14 


The French Government has noted the 
proposals and requests contained in the aide 
memoire which the First Secretary of the 
Embassy of the United States was good 
enough to forward to the Political Director 
of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs on Sep- 
tember 7. 


The French Government has considered, 
with the most cordial desire to do justice to 
American interests, the situation arising from 
the tariff reform of August 30, 1927. 

It does not intend to deny that this reform 
implies, as regards certain products originat- 
ing in and coming from the United States 
which are not included in lists A and B of 
the modus vivendi of March-April, 1910, an 
augmentation resulting both from the in- 
crease of basic duties and the withdrawal of 
the benefits which Article 2 of the decree of 
August 28, 1921, assured to the said products. 

But it has appeared to the French Govern- 
ment that the benefits assured by this decree 
as to American products without any con- 
tractual obligation constituted a measure 
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motivated in 1921 by exceptional circum- 
stances and particularly by the monetary po- 
sition of certain European States to which 
other States had taken exception or had 
claimed the benefit of these advantages, and 
that finally the exceptional treatment which 
they implied for the United States was not 
in harmony with the constant increase in the 
American tariffs and the reinforcement of 
customs barriers practiced by America since 
that time to the detriment of certain specific 
products of the French trade. 

The French Government has_ therefore 
deemed that it should return, on the occasion 
of the customs reform instituted in conse- 
quence of the Franco-German treaty, and 
within the limit of this reform, to the legal 
position which resulted from the simultane- 
ous acts of 1910. 

It welcomes, on the other hand, with the 
greatest satisfaction the offer made to it by 
the Government of the United States to sub- 
stitute for these simultaneous acts, which 
have only given an incomplete status to ex- 
changes between the two countries, a treaty 
giving to individuals and corporations of each 
of the two States as well as to their trade 
and navigation extended guarantees consist- 
ent in all points with their traditional friend- 
ship. 

As the American Government suggests, 
it (i. e., the French Government) is ready 
to begin within a few weeks the negotiation 
of a treaty of this nature, but it believes, 
however, that it should subordinate its ad- 
hesion to a preliminary assurance. 

Today, as during the laborious negotiations 
earried on from 1897 until 1910, the French 
Government believes that it is not possible 
to place on the same level the indiscriminate 
application of the common customs law prac- 
ticed by the United States, which excludes 
any present or eventual favor being granted 
to third States and the positive advantages of 
the most-favored-nation treatment and of the 
granting of the minimum French tariff. 

On the other hand, the French Government 
is of the opinion that the prohibitive régime 
resulting for certain French products from 
the particularly high tariffs which the United 
States has in force at present and the mod- 
erate rates of the French minimum tariff, 
which offer to American exporters generous 
possibilities on the French market, cannot be 
considered as equivalent. 
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The French Government cannot, therefore, 
consider that Article 7 of the preliminary 
draft presented by the American Embassy 
under date of September 12 constitutes a 
favorable basis for the negotiations which it 


is disposed to undertake. 


It would like to receive the assurance of 
the American Government that it agrees to 
consider that the negotiations which are 
about to be undertaken must on the one hand 
guarantee to America a treatment of more 
complete equality with its most favored com- 
petitor on the French market under the ré- 
gime of granting the minimum tariff to the 
principal exported products and on the other 
hand guarantee to French exports advantages 
of the same nature on the American market 
not only by the application without discrimi- 
nation of the tariff of the United States, but 
also, should there be occasion, by such re- 
ductions or adaptations of this tariff as might 
appear necessary to permit the sale of certain 
specific French goods on the American 
market. 

If the French Government were to receive 
this preliminary assurance, which appears to 
it to be the indispensable starting point for 
the elaboration of a treaty consistent with 
equity and the interests of the two countries, 
it would be disposed, in order to facilitate the 
negotiations and to permit of their develop- 
ment in an atmosphere of active cordiality, to 
enact immediately a decree diminishing by 50 
per cent the surplus rates instituted by the 
decree of August 30 for the benefit of products 
originating in and coming from the United 
States, which, not being covered by the 
statute of 1910, find themselves at present 
subjected to the maxmium rates of the said 
tariffs. 

This highly conciliatory measure would 
take place immediately after an exchange 
of letters specifying the object which the two 
governments have, in view in opening the 
negotiations for a definite treaty. 

It may be withdrawn if these negotiations 
should not bring forth the happy result that 
the two governments hope for. 


II. American Aide Memoire of September 20 


The Government of the United States has 
received the aide memoire of the French Gov- 
ernment on the subject of possible tariff ar- 
rangements to be made between the two gov- 
ernments pending the negotiation of a definite 
treaty. This aide memoire touches also on the 
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French conception of certain principles which 
might be included in such treaty. 

The Government of the United States is 
both surprised and disappointed at the atti- 
tude of the French Government as therein 
expressed. It had supposed that the French 
Government fully understood that the Ameri- 
can law which fixes the tariff on imports does 
not envisage the conclusion of a treaty of 
reciprocity in regard to rates of duty. 

Passing, indeed, beyond the mere limita- 
tions of the law into the broader field of in- 
ternational trade relations, it is the profound 
belief of the American Government that the 
only satisfactory basis of such relatiens is to 
be found in the domain of equal treatment of 
the trade of all nations. Any other policy 
can lead only to confusion and misunder- 
standing, and, in the opinion of the Ameri- 
can Government, is opposed to the soundest 
principles of world economics and essentially 
of world good will. 

Unless the principle of equality of treat- 
ment to all is admitted, there can be no con- 
fidence in the stability of trade relations, 
and the beginning of such discriminatory 
action can only lead to its extension through- 
out the world, thus creating trade groups, 
combinations against weaker nations, re- 
prisals, and a long train of political and eco- 
nomic dangers. 

The principle of general most-favored-na- 
tion treatment in its broadest form, as the 
basis of commercial treaties, was unani- 
mously recommended by the members of the 
Economic Conference recently held in Geneva 
as a principle to be followed. This principle 
there had the endorsement of the French 
members. 

It is the understanding of the American 
Government that the principles on which the 
French Government fixes its tariff are those 
expressed in 1891 by Monsieur Meline in his 
report on March 3 to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Monsieur Meline said at that time: 


The producer demands, as is his right, that 
account be taken of the heavy costs which 
burden his labor and of the disadvantages to 
which he should not be subjected. In the 
formation of a customs tariff, he asks that 
the legislature measure exactly the differen- 
tial which separates him from his foreign 
competitor, and that the tariff rate inscribed 
in the act be the representation of this differ- 
ential. 

Your commission . has tried to 
mand proper, and it is upon this basis that it 
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has tried to perform the difficult work which 
you have entrusted to it. It has searched 
for the exact rate which seemed indispen- 
sable for each branch of industry and agri- 
culture to assure its existence and free de- 
velopment. 

It has considered that, to give to the tariff 
a real value and to give courage and confi- 
dence to French production, it is important, 
above all, to fix the minimum rate which will 
be assured to them and below which in future 
there will be no concessions. It is upon this 
fundamental principle that our minimum 
tariff policy is based; it is this that de- 
termines its real character. 


This theory was restated in 1906 by Mon- 
sieur Morel, who said: 


We have been entirely guided by the 
fundamental rules laid down by the founders 
of the customs régime of 1892. os 

Your commission has tried to 
measure exactly the differences which exist 
between the French producer and his foreign 
competitor by reason of the costs which bur- 
den his work and the disadvantages which 
exist through no fault of his, and it has 
placed in the minimum tariff the figure rep- 
resenting this difference. 


It is precisely on this theory of protec- 
tion that the rates of duty of the American 
tariff law rest, and it is believed that a tariff 
designed for the protection of producers and 
the raising of revenue is not open to objec- 
tion by other governments when it is applied 
equally to all. 

The Government of the United States 
would therefore not criticise non-discrimina- 
tory tariff rates imposed by France, since it 
considers that rates are a matter solely of in- 
ternal policy. It feels, however, that a pro- 
test is justified when these rates do not apply 
equally to all nations. 

The American Government is not now 
making any criticism of the non-discrimina- 
tory rates France has adopted; but objects 
only to the fact that France is discriminating 
against the trade of the United States by 
applying to many categories of American 
goods rates in some cases four times as high 
as upon similar articles imported from 
Germany and other countries competing with 
the United States in the French market. 

While the rates of duty of the American 
tariff rest upon the same theory of protection 
as do the “minimum” rates of the French 
tariff, it may be pointed out that the so-called 
“general” or “maximum” rates of the French 
tariff, in the words of the report of French 
Commission on Tariffs and Commercial Con- 
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ventions, submitted to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties on March 25, 1927 (Document No. 4220), 
are devised “in order to leave to the nego- 
tiators of commercial agreements the margin 
between the duties in the two columns as the 
essential counterpart which they may give in 
exchange for the advantages which they wish 
to procure.” 

The existing rates of the American tariff, 
it should be noted, embody no such margin 
for bargaining. 

The French Government appears to enter- 
tain the view that France is justified in dis- 
criminating against American trade because 
it considers that the average rate of duty im- 
posed by the United States on imports from 
France is higher than the average rate im- 
posed by France on imports from the United 
States. But this not discrimination. 

Our rates are uniform on these imports; 
they are the same for others as for France. 
This argument, moreover, is not admitted by 
the Government of the United States, which, 
as stated above, considers tariff rates a do- 
mestic matter and at the same time con- 
siders all discrimination to be unjustified, 

If the rates of duty on articles imported 
into the United States from France are pro- 
portionally higher than on those exported 
from the United States to France, the rea- 
son is merely that a large part of American 
imports consists of manufactured articles 
and luxuries, whereas an equally large pro- 
portion of French imports from America is 
raw materials. Furthermore, the higher 
duties in the present tariff law charged in 
the United States on the imports from France 
have not decreased the flow of French goods, 
as is evidenced by the fact that in 1921 im- 
ports from France amounted to $141,885,000, 
whereas in 1926 they amounted to $152,- 
030,000. 

Moreover, in any consideration of trade 
relations between France and the United 
States it is necessary to bear in mind the 
very large invisible exports of France by 
reason of expenditures of American tourists, 
amounting to well over $200,000,000 annually. 

The American Government points out that 
it is entirely impracticable for countries to 
apply to each other’s trade exactly or even 
approximately the same average rates of 
duty, which appears to be the logical con- 
clusion of the French contention, in view of 
the varying commodities entering into inter- 
national trade as well as the differences in 
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price levels, purchasing power, and other cop- 
ditions of the respective countries. 

In the trade between the United States ang 
Brazil the position of the United States is the 
reverse of that existing with France. 

About 95 per cent of the imports into the 
United States from Brazil are entirely free of 
duty, while a large proportion of all Ameri- 
can exports to Brazil are dutiable. Yet the 
American Government does not, for this rea- 
son, contend that 95 per cent of the goods 
from the United States which are imported 
into Brazil should be admitted free of duty. 

On the contrary, the Government of the 
United States cannot object to whatever duty 
may be levied by France or Brazil, or any 
other nation, when there is no discrimination 
as between the United States and other coun- 
tries. Absence of discrimination is a cardinal 
principle of clean-cut and friendly trade rela- 
tions. 

The policy of the American tariff law 
makes no discrimination whatsoever between 
articles imported from different countries. 
Furthermore, discrimination in world trade 
against the United States has practically 
ceased. It is France alone, at the present 
time, which seriously discriminates against 
American products. 

Article 317 of the present American tariff 
law gives the Executive the right to impose 
additional duties on goods coming from a 
country which discriminates in its tariff 
against the trade of the United States. The 
American Government is very loath to in- 
crease its tariff on articles imported from 
France, which is clearly at the present time 
practicing discrimination as contrasted with 
its treatment of similar goods imported from 
other nations which are competitors of the 
United States. 

It has so far refrained from doing so, since 
it believes that upon reconsideration the 
French Government will realize the essential 
justice of the American principle, already, as 
noted above, endorsed by representatives of 
the other nations of the world assembled in 
conference at Geneva, that it will hesitate to 
discriminate against a nation which has 
always maintained an intimate friendship 
with France, and will therefore see its way 
clear both to the negotiation of a treaty 
guaranteeing general most-favored-nation 
treatment and to suspending in the interim 
its manifest discrmination against American 
products. 
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III. French Aide Memoire of September 30 


The aide memoire which the Government 
of the United States delivered on September 
20 to the French Government has been the 
object on the part of the latter of an especially 
exhaustive examination, which gives rise to 
the following remarks: 

The principle of the equality of commercial 
relations, which the Government of the United 
States declares is the only sound basis of in- 
ternational relations and the only guarantee 
against a number of political or economic 
dangers, which it sets forth in detail, is far 
from having received the unanimous adhesion 
which the Government of the United States 
considers as obtained. 

It is true that this doctrine was formulated 
in the United States during the latter part 
of the 19th century, and “the equality of 
commercial conditions,” completed, it is true, 
by “the abolition of economic barriers,’’ 
was presented thus to the allied and associated 
powers as one of the conditions for the re- 
establishment of peace. 

But the principle of equality of economic 
conditions, even completed by the abolition of 
economic barriers, was not considered by the 
Peace Conference of 1919 as a sufficient guar- 
antee in itself to insure fair and peaceful re- 
lations between nations, and it is not the 
equality of commercial conditions, but the 
more comprehensive formula of the equitable 
treatment of commerce, which is contained in 
Article 23 (E) of the covenant of the League 
of Nations. There is no doubt either that the 
choice of this formula was dictated by rea- 
sons of necessary fair reciprocity and liberal- 
ism. 

When in 1922 the nations of Europe again 
met at Genoa it was again not the simple 
formula of equality of commercial conditions 
that they envisaged as the guarantee of eco- 
nomic restoration. Article 9 of the Genoa 
deliberations states in effect: 


The conference recalls the principle of 
equitable treatment of commerce set forth 
in Article 23 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, and strongly recommends the re- 
sumption of commercial relations on the basis 
of commercial treaties, resting on the one 
hand on the system of a reciprocity adapted 
to special circumstances and applying on the 
other hand as far as possible the clause of 
the most favored nation. 


All later technical conferences, in the first 
rank of which should be placed the interna- 
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tional conference for the simplification of 
customs formalities, admit that discrmination 
can be envisaged, and content themselves with 
condemning unfair discrimination (Article 2 
of the said convention). 

Lastly, since the Government of the United 
States desires in its aide memoir to refer 
the conclusions of the recent international 
conference at Geneva, it should be specified 
that the latter, while proclaiming that “the 
reciprocal granting of the unconditional clause 
of the most-favored-nation treatment as re- 
gards customs duties and trade conditions 
constitutes an essential element of the free 
and normal development’ of exchanges be- 
tween nations,” admits immediately after- 
wards “that it is for each country to decide 
in which cases and in what measure this 
fundamental guarantee should be inserted in 
a given treaty.” 

But what is most important to note is that 
the economic conference of Geneva, to which 
the American Government refers, did not only 
recommend the reciprocal granting in as large 
a measure as possible of the most-favored- 
nation treatment, but placed in the foreground 
of its declarations the necessity of lowering 
excessive tariffs by common agreement. The 
chapter relating to commercial policy and 
commercial treaties states: 


The main conclusion to be drawn from the 
work of the conference in the field of com- 
mercial policy is that the time has come to 
put a stop to the growth of customs tariffs, 
and to reverse the direction of the movement 
by an effort made along three lines, viz: 

(1) Individual action by States with re- 
gard to their own tariffs. 

(2) Bilateral action through the conclusion 
of suitable commercial treaties. 

(3) Collective action, by means of an in- 
quiry, with a view to encouraging the expan- 
sion of international trade on an equitable 
basis by removing or lowering the barriers 
to international trade which are set up by 
excessive customs tariffs. 


Thus the Economic Conference at Geneva 
associates with the idea of equality of com- 
mercial conditions the reduction by autono- 
mous or contractual means of the excessive 
tariffs at present in force, and it is in full 
conformity with the doctrines of this con- 
ference, warmly upheld by the French delega- 
tion, that the French Government has pro- 
posed to the Government of the United States 
a treaty based both on the application in as 
large measure as possible of the most-favored- 
nation clause and on the customs adjustments 
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which might seem necessary in order to favor 
the commerce of the two countries. 

France, on the other hand, has already ap- 
plied the two inseparable aspects of the doc- 
trine proclaimed by the Geneva Conference in 
a recent agreement with Germany. 

She is preparing other treaties on the same 
basis, and she is able to note in the course of 
the negotiations which she is pursuing that 
most of the countries of Europe would con- 
sider it not as progress, but as a step back- 
wards in commercial policy, a partial applica- 
tion of the Geneva doctrine by virtue of 
which, whatever commercial advantages may 
be exchanged, most-favored-nation treatment 
should be granted indifferently to all countries 
without taking into account the protectionism 
of some and the liberalism of others, in such 
a manner that there would result a benefit 
for the former to the detriment of the latter 
and a miscarriage of justice as regards the 
contracting State itself. 

This opinion is furthermore in accord- 
ance with the one which the United States 
endeavored to cause to prevail in the world 
when, in 1778, in their treaty with France, 
they introduced the conditional clause of 
most-favored-nation treatment and obliga- 
tion of a fair compensation for the advan- 
tages accorded by them to a third State and 
claimed by the contracting State. 

The later declarations of President Monroe 
and President John Quincy Adams also pro- 
claimed that the most-favored-nation clause 
could only bé granted in exchange for special 
advantages. It would also be easy to invoke 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which decided, notably with 
regard to a treaty between the United States 
and Denmark, that the clause of the most- 
favored-nation obliged the two countries to 
avoid a hostile or discriminatory legislation, 
but that its object was not to interfere 
with the commercial arrangements with other 
countries based on the concession of reciprocal 
privileges. 

Lastly, it was to respond to that constant 
preoccupation of equilibrium that the United 
States, during the 19th century, drew up a 
series of contractual systems the history of 
which was recently written by one of the late 
presidents of the Tariff Commission and which 
all tended to establish a reciprocity in fact. 

When the Government of the United States 
abandoned its efforts in this direction a few 
years ago, one may wonder if the principal 
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reason was not in view of the rising level 
of its rates that it preferred the liberty of 
autonomous tariff action to a policy of 
tariff contracts whose first result would have 
been, generally speaking, to impose sacrifices 
upon it. 

It is true that the Government of the United 
States thought it could invoke not only inter- 
national doctrine, but French law itself. In 
order to bring out the spirit of this law, it 
relies upon the statements of Monsieur Meline 
and Monsieur Jean Morel. 

But the French Government cannot approve 
the presentation of French tariff law which 
the Government of the United States believed 
it its duty to make to it, any more than it can 
its exposition of international law. 

The tariff doctrine of France has been un- 
varying since 1892, but it does not correspond 
to the American Government’s notion of it. 

Indeed, the law of 1892 stipulated in its 
first article that “the minimum tariff may be 
applied to goods of countries allowing French 
goods to benefit by correlative advantages 
and which will apply to them their lowest 
tariffs.” 

This text expressly provides, therefore, 
that the absence of discrimination does not 
suffice to justify the granting of the minimum 
tariff, but that in addition there must exist 
advantages correlative to those included in 
the French minimum tariff. 

Since the law of 1892 commented upon by 
M. Meline, and since the report of M. Morel 
in 1906, the French Government has always 
subordinated the granting of the mimimum 
tariff—that is to say, the most-favored-nation 
clause—to the reciprocal granting of a régime 
favorable to its trade. 

From 1892 to 1914 France concluded many 
treaties of commerce in which the concession 
of the French minimum tariff is limited to 
certain articles, in view of the not very 
favorable régime which the contracting States 
granted in general to the French export trade, 
and it is on the basis of this very French 
tariff law that the governments which from 
1897 to 1910 negotiated with the United States 
in conformity with the doctrine which the 
government of this country is invoking were 
not able to see their way clear, in view of 
the disparity of French and American tariffs 
and in view of the inequality of the advan- 
tages resulting from the general tariff es- 
tablished by the United States and the mini- 
mum tariff in force in France, tc establish 
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the relations of the two countries on the 
reciprocal granting of the most-favored-nation 
treatment. 

The granting of the minimum tariff has 
never been considered by the French Govern- 
ment as the starting point of a negotiation 
which has secured for French export trade 
the necessary safeguards. 

It is in conformity with this spirit that the 
law of 1919 (which the Government of the 
United States did not mention) stipulated 
that in commercial conventions France could 
accord “reductions in the rates of the general 
tariff calculated in percentages on the differ- 
ence existing between this general tariff and 
the minimum tariff.” 

The law of 1919 thus makes it clear that 
the granting of the minimum tariff does 
not indicate that the minimum concession 
and the usual régime, but the maximum 
concession and exceptional treatment which 
negotiators can in exchange for correlative 
advantages accord to foreign countries. 

In the opinion of all the French govern- 
ments which have succeeded each other, the 
granting of the minimum tariffs may not be 
claimed as a matter of law, but can only 
be obtained as a matter of fact by the States 
which assure to French products real possi- 
bilities of sale on their market. 

It is in conformity with this same concep- 
tion that the French Government, in its ex- 
planatory statement of the draft tariff bill 
which it recently submitted to Parliament, 
contemplated that in case the needs of the 
French export trade should be met by an 
equitable régime, the most liberal application 
could be made of the law of 1919, namely, 
the general and unconditional granting of 
most-favored-nation treatment. 

It is this treatment which the French Gov- 
ernment has envisaged for the United States 
if, however, the United States are disposed 
to assure to French commerce equitable con- 
ditions and possibilities of facilities, to which, 
in order to respect the fundamental laws of 
the Republic, the government must subordi- 
nate the favorable treatment which it offers 
to the United States. 

The United States cannot be surprised that 
France should wish, in order to safeguard its 
exchanges and commercial balance, to obtain 
contractual guarantees. She must do so in 
the interest not only of her monetary and 
economic restoration, but also of her inter- 
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national engagements. As the American ex- 
perts were the first to say in the Dawes Plan, 
any country can only secure for itself possi- 
bilities of transfer by the sale of its goods. 

The Government of the United States 
draws, moreover, from its trade with France 
and with foreign countries an ensemble of 
deductions tending to prove that France is 
not subjected to any discrimination, that this 
general régime which the United States ac- 
cords it has not been unfavorable to its com- 
merce, and that in order to improve this com- 
merce there is no need to provide any con- 
cessions. 

France is not complaining of being dis- 
criminated against by the United States; 
what she is complaining of is being subjected, 
together with other States, to a restrictive 
régime which, in view of the character of 
her production, is more prejudicial to it than 
to other nations, and which, although ap- 
plicable to everybody, has hit its commerce 
most particularly. 

When the Government of the United States 
invoke in support of its argument the com- 
parison of our exports of 1921 and 1926, 
specified in dollars, it is no doubt fair to ob- 
ject that the year 1921, when France, still 
bruised by the German devastation, was in- 
capable of exporting, cannot serve as a term 
of comparison. 

Oven if the figures of 1921—that is, $141,- 
885,000—are a trifle higher than those of 
1913, amounting to $136,877,990, in order to 
appreciate in an equitable manner the fate 
of French exports to America, it is from 
these latter figures that calculations must be 
made, taking into account, moveover, the 
worldwide increase of prices, even when speci- 
fied in dollars, and France’s present power 
of exportation as compared with that of be- 
fore the war. 

If the régime which the United States im- 
posed on French exportation had not been 
subjected since 1913 to regular restrictions, 
both by the schedule of rates of the Fordney 
bill and by the manner in which they have 
been applied, the figure of $136,877,990 for 
1913 should have amounted in 1926 to about 
$200,000,000, taking into account the increase 
which prices, specified in dollars, have under- 
gone and the new possibilities of French ex- 
ports. 

It may, therefore, be rightly concluded that 
if the French exports of 1913 are calculated 
at $136,877,900, and if the exports of 1926 
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are limited to $152,030,000, that signifies that 
French export trade to the United States has 
undergone a formidable restriction. 

It is impossible not to recognize that this 
restriction is due to the excessive elevation 
of American tariffs affecting the principal 
French products, as is shown by examples 
here given: 

Fresh or dried or preserved mushrooms, 46 
per cent ad valorem; perfumery, cosmetics, 
et al. containing alcohol, 40 cents per litre 
plus 75 per cent ad valorem; not containing 
alcohol, 75 per cent ad valorem; porcelains, 
55 to 70 per cent ad valorem ; cutlery dutiable 
by the piece, increased on an average of 45 
per cent ; cotton plush, 50 per cent ad valorem ; 
upholstery fabrics, 45 per cent ad valorem; 


yarns, weaves and fabrics of wool, dutiable 
by the pound, increased by from 30 to 50 


per cent; twisted silk threads, 25 per cent ad 
valorem; sewing threads and floss silk, 40 
per cent ad valorem; silk in piece and knitted 
fabrics, 55 per cent ad valorem; velvet and 
silk plush, 60 per cent ad valorem; tulle and 
silk lace, 90 per cent ad valorem; clothes, 
articles of clothing of all sorts, 60 per cent 
ad valorem; clothes containing lace or em- 
broidery, 90 per cent ad valorem; articles of 
jewelry or imitation jewelry, 80 per cent ad 
valorem; men’s gloves, $5 per dozen pairs or 
10 francs per pair. 

Duties of this nature are in most cases 
higher than those of the French general 
tariff for the same articles, and these duties 
are quadruple those of the minimum tariff. 

It is to be noted moreover, that from 1913 
to 1927 exports from the United States to 
France passed from 890,302,000 gold francs 
in 1913 to 1,512,968,000 gold francs from the 
period July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927, although 
during that period the purchasing power of 
France was markedly diminished as a result 
of the monetary crisis and the increased pro- 
duction of France most probably allowed her 
to dispense with such large imports. 

It can therefore not be contended that the 
present régime, to which imports from France 
into the United States are subject, has not 
seriously prejudiced French exports, and that 
the balance of benefits established by the 
simultaneous decrees of 1910 has not since 
that time been profoundly altered to our dis- 
advantage. 

Moreover, French exports encounter ob- 
stacles, not only by virtue of restrictions re- 
sulting from the new American tariff, but 
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also by virtue of the methods of its applica- 
tion, not only in America at the moment of 
customs clearance, but also in France itself, 
where, with a view of this clearance, the 
American customs administration asserts its 
right to resort to practices which the French 
law forbids to the French Government itself, 

In addition to the tariff and customs for- 
malities, there exists a series of regulations 
of a sanitary or phyto-pathological nature 
which are often completely fatal to agricul- 
tural exports from France. 

To the argument of principle invoked by 
the American Government to establish that 
no concession can be made by America, and 
that that country cannot contemplate any 
treaty of reciprocity, the French Government 
is obliged to reply that it does not believe 
that these concessions are impossible under 
the American law and that it had, moreover, 
never envisaged such a treaty of reciprocity 
as would be forbidden by that law. 

The tariff law of the United States, and 
notably Section 315 of the Fordney Act, gives 
the President the power, after an investiga- 
tion of the possible differences in costs of 
production between articles wholly or in part 
the growth or product of the United States 
and of like or similar articles wholly or in 
part the growth or product of competing for- 
‘ign countries, to change the classification and 
to decrease the rates of duty in such measure 
as may be necessary to equalize the costs of 
production. 

As regards the regulations concerning the 
application of tariffs and the regulations of 
a sanitary phyto-pathological nature, it like- 
wise does not seem that alleviations cannot 
be found for the treatment which in many 
cases appears unjust to French exporters. 

The French Government wishes to em- 
phasize that it is not a question of engaging 
in tariff bargaining negotiations; it is only 
a question in exchange for the particularly 
favorable régime of the French minimum 
tariff of obtaining for certain articles of 
French exportation a less prohibitive tariff 
iacidence than that to which they are subject 
at the present time by means of a rectification 
effected conformably to Section 315 A of the 
compensatory duties which upon erroneous 
data the American Government has felt that 
it must establish, and of revising in such 
measure as may seem equitable the provisions 
of those regulations dealing with the applica- 
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tion of tariffs or with the preservation of 
national hygiene which at the present moment 
result in an absolute prohibition in fact for 
certain French products. 

Upon these tariff alleviations, which in all 
respects conform to the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, and upon these 
administrative investigations which are called 
for by considerations of simple equity, the 
French Government, by virtue of the un- 
changing doctrine of France and of its laws, 
must make dependent the grant to America 
of the most favored régime which France 
grants to all other countries. 

These countries have in fact only them- 
selves obtained this régime by giving France 
similar guarantees, and it would constitute a 
failure to recognize their interests as well as 
those of French exportation to grant to 
American products, in spite of the restrictions 
to which at the present moment French 
products are subject, a treatment as favorable 
as that granted the products of other coun- 
tries, which, on the contrary, in order to ob- 
tain it, have withdrawn the restrictions which 
they themselves opposed to French exports. 

The French Government, moreover, cannot 
fail to regret that the aide memoire saw fit 
to mention Article 317 of the American tariff 
act, whose application would be in conformity 
neither with the common desire for agree- 
ment on economical questions nor with the 
still too recent memory of the struggles which 
our two countries waged upon the ground of 
international justice. 

The French Government must express its 
deep surprise to see that, as a result of re- 
specting the laws by which it is bound, it 
finds itself threatened with reprisals whose 
injustice or excess becomes apparent as soon 
as one tries to evaluate the actual damage on 
which the United States allege that they have 
to complain. 

The recent increases of duties only touch in 
fact 180,000,000 francs’ worth of American 
exports from July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927, 
which reached 7,561,834,000 francs—that is to 
say, scarcely 2% per cent of American ex- 
portation. Furthermore, the French Govern- 
ment has been willing to propose a notable 
diminution of the duties to which, since 
September 6 last, this negligible proportion 
of American interests have been subject. 

The American Government felt it could not 
agree to this proposition, and replied to it by 
a note of principle to which the present note, 
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in the eyes of the French Government, car- 
ries a decisive response. 

The American Government will doubtless 
recognize, after having weighed the considera- 
tions above set forth, that on the ground of 
principles and of systems a compromise can 
doubtless not be found between the opposing 
points of view which the legislation of each 
of the two governments obliges it to main- 
tain. 

On the ground of practical measures, how- 
ever, the reciprocal good will of the two 
countries can easily show itself by provisional 
amelioration of the damages which each of 
them claims. , 

The French Government has already shown 
this good will in proposing to alleviate in a 
certain degree the tariffs recently raised to 
the detriment of a part, negligible it is true, 
of American exportation. It is prepared to 
contemplate others which would not be of a 
nature to prejudice further negotiations for 
a long-term treaty or to render such a treaty 
futile if the American Government will not 
refuse, as it has hitherto done, to examine 
within the limits of its own legislation the 
just claims of the French exporters. 

If this proof of common conciliation should 
result within a few days in a provisional 
arrangement, the French Government does 
not doubt that negotiations immediately to 
be undertaken may lead to a durable treaty 
protecting the interests of both countries. 


TREATY BETWEEN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND HEDJAZ 


(Note.—Following is the text of the treaty 
signed on May 20 between Great Britain and 
Hedjaz. Three notes were exchanged in con- 
nection with the treaty, one of them re- 
affirming Great Britain’s right to liberate 
slaves.) 


His Majesty the King of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the British dominions beyond 
the seas, Emperor of India, on the one part, 
and His Majesty the King of the Hedjaz and 
of Nejd and its Dependencies, on the other 
part, being desirous of confirming and 
strengthening the friendly relations which 
exist between them and of consolidating 
their respective interests, have resolved to 
conclude a treaty of friendship and good un- 
derstanding, for which purpose His Britan 
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nic Majesty has appointed as his plenipoten- 
tiary Sir Gilbert Falkingham Clayton and 
His Majesty the King of the Hedjaz and of 
Nejd and its Dependencies has appointed His 
Royal Highness the Amir Faisal ibn Abdul- 
Aziz, his son and viceroy in the Hedjaz, as 
his plenipotentiary. 

His Highness the Amir Faisal ibn Abdul- 
Aziz and Sir Gilbert Falkingham Clayton, 
having examined their credentials and found 
them to be in good and due form, have ac- 
cordingly agreed upon and concluded the 
following articles: 


Article 1 


His Britannic Majesty recognizes the com- 
plete and absolute independence of the do- 
minions of His Majesty the King of the 
Hedjaz and of Nejd and its Dependencies. 


Article 2 


There shall be peace and friendship be- 
tween His Britannic Majesty and His Maj- 
esty the King of Hedjaz and Nejd and its 
Dependencies. Each of the high contracting 
parties undertakes to maintain good rela- 
tions with the other and to endeavor by all 
the means at its disposal to prevent his terri- 
tories being used as a base for unlawful ac- 
tivities directed against peace and tranquil- 
lity in the territories of the other party. 


Article 3 


His Majesty the King of the Hedjaz and 
of Nejd and its Dependencies undertakes that 
the performance of the pilgrimage will be 
facilitated to British subjects and British- 
protected persons of the Moslem faith to the 
same extent as to other pilgrims, and an- 
nounces that they will be safe as regards 
their property and their person during their 
stay in the Hedjaz. 


Article 4 


His Majesty the King of the Hedjaz and of 
Nejd and its Dependencies undertakes that 
the property of the aforesaid pilgrims who 
may die within the territories of His Majesty 
and who have no lawful trustee in those ter- 
ritories shall be handed over to the British 
agent in Jeddah or to such authority as he 
may appoint for the purpose, to be forwarded 
by him to the rightful heirs of the deceased 
pilgrims; provided that the property shall 
not be handed over to the British representa- 
tive until the formalities of the competent 
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tribunals have been complied with and the 
dues prescribed under Hedjazi or Nejdi laws 
have been duly collected. 


Article 5 

His Britannic Majesty recognizes the na- 
tional (Hedjazi or Nejdi) status of all sub- 
jects of His Majesty the King of the Hedjaz 
and of Nejd and its Dependencies who may 
at any time be within the territories of His 
Britannic Majesty or territories under the 
protection of His Britannic Majesty. 

Similarly, His Majesty the King of the 
Hedjaz and of Nejd and its Dependencies 
recognizes the national (British) status of 
all subjects of His Britannic Majesty and of 
all persons enjoying the protection of his 
Britannic Majesty who may at any time be 
within the territories of His Majesty the 
King of the Hedjaz and of Nejd and its 
Dependencies, it being understood that the 
principles of international law in force be- 
tween independent governments shall be re- 
spected. 


Article 6 

His Majesty the King of the Hedjaz and 
of Nejd and its Dependencies undertakes to 
maintain friendly and peaceful relations with 
the territories of Kuwait and Bahrain, and 
with the sheikhs of Qatar and the Oman 
Coast, who are in special treaty relations 
with His Britannic Majesty’s Government. 


Article 7 
His Majesty the King of the Hedjaz and 
of Nejd and its Dependencies undertakes to 
co-operate by all the means at his disposal 
with His Britannic Majesty in the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade. 


Article 8 

The present treaty shall be ratified by each 
of the high contracting parties and the rati- 
fications exchanged as soon as possible. It 
shall come into force on the day of the ex- 
change of ratifications and shall be binding 
during seven years from that date, In case 
neither of the high contracting parties shall 
have given notice to the other six months 
before the expiration of the said period of 
seven years of his intention to determinate 
the treaty, it shall remain in force and shall 
not be held to have terminated until the ex- 
piration of six months from the date on 
which either of the parties shall have given 
notice of the termination to other party. 
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Article 9 


The treaty concluded between His Britan- 
nic Majesty and His Majesty the King of the 
Hedjaz and of Nejd and its Dependencies 
(then ruler of Nejd and its then dependen- 
cies) on the 26th December, 1915, shall 
cease to have effect as from the date on 
which the present treaty is ratified. 


Article 10 


The present treaty has been drawn up in 
English and Arabic. Both texts shall be of 
equal validity; but in case of divergence in 
the interpretation of any part of the treaty 
the English text shall prevail. 


Article 11 


The present treaty shall be known as the 
Treaty of Jeddah. 


News in Brief 





THE ACADEMY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE in the 
City of New York will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel Astor on November 18. The 
general topic will be “America as a creditor 
nation.” 


Tue Wortp CONFERENCE ON Narcotic Ep 
UCATION is carrying on a progressive program 
of education as to narcotic drugs and drug 
addiction. It was organized in Philadelphia 
in the summer of 1926, at the call of the 
International Narcotic Education Association. 
The Secretariat of the World Conference is 
43154%, West Second Street, Los Angeles, 
California. 


THE Pan AMERICAN COMMISSION on Simpli- 
fication and Standardization of Consular 
Procedure convened in Washington, October 
10. Among the decisions made at the con- 
ference was the use of the metric system 
for consular invoices by all countries in the 
conference. The conclusions of the commis- 
sion will be referred to the Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, which 
will meet at Havana, Cuba, January, 1928. 
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THE UNITED STATES WILL BE REPRESENTED 
at the next meeting of the Preparatory Com- 
mission of the League of Nations on disarma- 
ment, to be held late in the year, in Geneva, 
by Hugh R. Wilson, American Minister to 
Switzerland. Since the work of the prepara- 
tory commission is almost entirely political, 
no technical staff will accompany Mr. Wilson. 


THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
EUROPEAN MINORITIES was held in Geneva, 
August 20-23. Besides the German and Hun- 
garian minorities, there were included in the 
congress representatives of Slavonic, Jewish, 
and other minorities, in so far as they are 
organized and in so far as they accept the 
principle of loyalty to the State in which 
they live. 


AN INTERNATIONAL RADIOTELEGRAPH CON- 
FERENCE, With representatives from _ practi- 
cally all the nations of the world employing 
radio communications, convened at Wash- 
ington on October 4. Mr. Hoover, United 
States Secretary of Commerce, was elected 
president of the convention. The particular 
work of the congress is the revision of the 
outgrown treaty of 1913, for presentation to 
the various governments. 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS HAS A MEMBER- 
SHIP of more than three millions and an 
additional Junior membership of six millions. 
It has become the recognized agency of the 
American people for extending relief service 
and general health service to humanity. Its 
work is sustained through membership dues, 
secured once a year, during “Roll Call.” The 
enrolling of members for 1928 will take place 
this year from Armistice Day to Thanks- 
giving, November 11 to 24. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN RED 
Cross for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
stated that floods were almost continuous in 
the United States during the year. The so- 
ciety gave relief in 77 major disasters and 
rendered financial or other aid in 20 disasters 
in American insular territory or in foreign 
countries. 


THIRTY-ONE COMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSAL 
PostaL UNION met at The Hague during late 
August, to consider plans of action for the 
next general congress, which will be held in 
London in 1929. Experimental international 
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regulations for air post constituted a main 
part of this summer’s work. The United 
States and 15 other nations were appointed 
at the Congress of 1924 as a committee to 
prepare the agenda for the London meeting. 
This committee will meet again next year 
to complete its labors. 


THE ‘MEXICAN SENATE HAS APPROVED & pro- 
posal made at the Pan American Conference 
in Chile in 1926 for treaties between all 
American nations, including the United 
States, such treaties to provide that no na- 
tion shall break relations with or declare 
war upon another without first submitting 
the differences for arbitration by delegates 
from five other American nations. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT HAS MADE KNOWN 
its determination to frown upon American 
international loans which would interfere 
with the operation of the Dawes Plan, which 
would finance industrial monopolies, or which 
would be expended on competitive arma- 
ments. A further proposal, made by Secre- 
tary Hoover at the Pan American Congress 
last spring, is under consideration. It is 
that no American loans should be made to 
foreign governments or corporations to be 
used for unproductive purposes. 


THE EIGHTH ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE OF 
Nations adopted a resolution stating that all 
“war of aggression” is and remains forbidden. 
The preamble to this resolution contains 
the statements: (1) that war aggression can 
never serve as a means of settling interna- 
tional disputes and is in consequence an in- 
ternational crime; (2) that the solemn re- 
nunciation of all wars of aggression would 
tend to create a spirit of national confidence, 
and thus facilitate the progress of disarma- 
ment. 


TROTSKY AND VULOVITCH WERE EXPELLED 
from the Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International in September because 
they openly defied the present leaders as 
“usurpers.” In October forty-four men were 
entirely expelled from the Communist Party 
on the charge that they were plotting to split 
the party or bring about a definite compro- 
mise at the approaching Communist con- 
ference. 


AN AGREEMENT HAS BEEN REACHED between 
French and German producers of chemicals, 
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fixing selling prices and dividing markets for 
fertilizers and dyestuffs. 


A MEETING OF THE HoUsE COMMITTEE ON 
FiLoop ConTroL has been called for November 
7. Though this is to be a preliminary meet- 
ing, it is expected to have in hand the results 
of the deliberations of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, recently meeting at 
Columbus. 


THE Dar. ErRann, by a vote of 76 to 70, 
re-elected William T. Cosgrave President of 
the Irish Free State Executive Committee on 
October 11. 


FOLLOWING THE SUCCESSFUL DISTRIBUTION 
of “Friendship dolls” to some 13,000 Japanese 
children, the Committee of World Friendship 
Among Children is contemplating the dis- 
tribution of “Friendship schoolbags” to Mexi- 
can children in the year 1928. The Mexican 
Vice-Minister of Education approves the 
project. 


Casa ITALIANA, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY’S 
CENTER Of Italian culture, built by contribu- 
tions of Americans of Italian origin, was 
presented to the University on October 12, 


EUROPEAN POPULATION IN THE BELGIAN 
Conco increased 2,441 during the past year. 
Seventy-six per cent of these colonists were 
Belgians, which means that Belgium is taking 
economic possession of her colony. 


STUDENTS OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY to the 
number of 300 have been invited by Argentina 
to visit the universities of that country in 
1928. The expedition is backed by the Carne- 
gie Foundation. 


A CONFERENCE TO CONSIDER ARBITRATION AND 
CONCILIATION, the outlawry of war, and re- 
duction of armament is called by the 
World Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches, to be held in St. 
Louis, November 9-11. 


THE MUNICIPALITY OF PRAGUE opened in 
October a People’s Higher Political and Social 
School. Admission is irrespective of previous 
training. The courses will aim to give wide 
and systematic instruction in_ sociology, 
science of government, and jurisprudence to 
such students, teachers, journalists, working 
men, and officials of the representative 
bodies as desire the instruction. 
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SPAIN’S NOVEL NATIONAL ASSEMBLY came 
into being on the afternoon of October 10. 
The 400 members were decided upon and in- 
vited by the Government, of which, under the 
King, Primo de Rivera is dictator. General 
de Rivera stated that the body would rep- 
resent the various official bodies chosen 
throughout the country and also industrial, 
agricultural, and intellectual interests. Two 
of the sixteen women invited and certain 
well-known men, mostly Liberals, refused to 
accept seats. 


A GROUP OF ABOUT A THOUSAND PROSPECTIVE 
CITIZENS of the United States will visit Wash- 
ington early in November. These students 
are from the various adult education classes 
in the State of Connecticut. This is the sec- 
ond trip of the kind conducted by the State 
Director of Adult Education. The number of 
pupils who visited the national capital under 
his direction early last fall was 492. 


AN INTERNATIONAL ciTy is under consid- 
eration in the chambers of commerce of Buf- 
falo and Niagara Falls. Committees are con- 
sidering plans for the federation of these and 
neighboring towns on the Canada-United 
States border. Such a city would have, it 
is said, about 200 miles of water front—18 
miles on Lake Ontario, 85 miles on the two 
banks of the Niagara River, 40 miles on Lake 
Erie, and 25 miles on each side of the Wel- 
land Canal. 


THE ANNUAL ASSEMBLY of the International 
Peace Bureau, with headquarters at Geneva, 
took place this year in Paris, October 22 and 
23. The question of the reorganization of 
the bureau was discussed. 


EUROPEAN FAIRS SEEM TO HAVE REGAINED 
their old importance as agencies for trade 
promotion. Therefore the Specialties Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce has 
issued a calendar of fairs already held and 
those scheduled for next year in different 
countries of the world. 


EARNINGS OF SHIPS DOCUMENTED under the 
laws of France are to be exempt from taxa- 
tion by the United States. This exemption 
was granted by the Department of the 
Treasury as a result of compliance by the 
French Government with the requirements 
of section 213 of the revenue act of 1926 
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granting similar exemption to American- 
owned ships. Seventeen other countries have 
already entered into such a reciprocal ar- 
rangement with the United States. 


A THIRD CONFERENCE ON THE CAUSE AND 
Cure oF War will be held in Washington, 
January 15-19, 1928. Nine organizations of 
women, none of them specifically pacifist 
societies, are represented on the committee 
which conducts the conferences. 


THREE ARBITRATION TREATIES recently reg- 
istered with the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations provide for compulsory 
settlement, by peaceful means, of all dis- 
putes between the signatories. The treaties 
are between Denmark and Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark and Belgium, and between Sweden 
and Belgium. The countries concerned pledge 
themselves to use either the International 
Court of Justice or an arbitral bedy or con- 
ciliation commission in case of differences. 


THe CHuRcH PEACE UNION is sponsoring 
a project for a Universal Peace Congress to 
be held in Vienna in 1930, {n which all the 
religions of the world will be entitled to 
representation. The purpose of the gather- 
ing will be to “consider how the forces of 
religion in all nations can be mobilized in a 
concerted action against war and that spirit 
and those things that make for war.” 


THE UNITED STATES WILL PUILD a perma- 
nent building for the Seville Exposition, 
which is to be opened in Spain on Columbus 
Day, 1928. It is the plan of the various 
American nations which are to put up struc- 
tures for this exposition to devote the build- 
ings afterward to a large university. That 
erected by the United States will be used 
for university reading-rooms, especially for 
American students. 


A COMMISSION OF FOUR DISTINGUISHED 
pRoFEssorS from Spanish universities reached 
New York in October to study American 
university organization. They intend to for- 
mulate details of a plan of organization to 
be recommended to the new University of 
Spain. Under the guidance of members of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, this commission 
will visit the important colleges of this 
country. 
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THE Lasor FEDERATION OF PoRTUGAL has 
voted to sever al! relations with the labor 
movement of Russia, since it disapproves of 
the principles and methods of the Third In- 
ternational. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF ALL POLITICAL PARTIES 
in Porto Rico have prepared a petition to 
President Coolidge, asking for a revision of 
Porto Rican laws, so as to provide for a 
governor elected by the people of that coun- 
try. 


THE EIGHTH PAN AMERICAN SANITARY CON- 
FERENCE was opened in Lima, Peru, October 
12. Delegations of medical and sanitary 
officials from all the American nations at- 
tended the conference. 


A COFFEE EXPOSITION, celebrating the two- 
hundredth anniversity of the introduction 
of coffee into Brazil, opened October 12, in 
the city of Sao Paolo. The exposition was 
held in the Palace of Industry and contains 
exhibits showing every phase in the produc- 
tion, preparation, and marketing of coffee. 


STUDENTS FROM TWENTY-SIX DIFFERENT NA- 
TIONALITIES or races and from fifteen different 
religions are enrolled in the five American 
colleges in the Near East. These colleges 
are the Sofia American Schools, founded in 
1860-63; Robert College, at Constantinople, 
founded in 1863; the American University of 
Beirut, founded in 1866. Constantinople 
Women’s College, founded in 1871, and the 
International College of Smyrna, founded in 
1891. Though Christian in spirit, the schools 
are non-sectarian and represent important 
contacts for understanding between the reli- 
gions of the lands in which they are located. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE GREEK REPUBLIC 
has conferred the Cross of the Order of the 
Savior upon the Rev. E. O. Watson, editor of 
the Southern Christian Advocate. Dr. Wat- 
son, once Secretary of the Washington office 
of the Federal Council of Churches in Amer- 
ica, was later Secretary of the American 
Friends of Greece. The cross was conferred 
upon him because of his labors in behalf of 
refugees who poured into Greece from Asia 
Minor in 1922-23. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ACQUISITION AND GOVERNMENT OF BACKWARD 
TERRITORY IN INTERNATIONAL LAW. By 
M. F. Lindley. Pp. 377 and index. Long- 
mans Green & Co., London and New York, 
1926. Price, $7.50. 


The term “backward territory” is quite 
easy of application in the case of uninhabited 
land, and also country occupied by obviously 
savage peoples. The upper limit of its 
application, however, is open to dispute. No 
absolute criterion of normal status in civili- 
zation is everywhere accepted. Shall the 
standard be oriental or western, or perchance 
even Nordic western? In international law, 
backward territory is an unknown term, says 
Dr. Lindley. Yet, as familiarly used, it is 
obviously intended to refer to territory below 
the level of western or European civilization. 
Since international law itself has arisen in 
the west, this means, though Dr. Lindley does 
not categorically so state, that the measuring 
of civilization level shall be done by the west 
and by its own standards. 

As world history has evolved and nations 
have expanded and grown through many 
eras, certain rules to regulate discovery and 
effective occupation of new lands have been 
formulated, which rules have a bearing upon 
the present titles to those lands. The his- 
tory, therefore, of these adventures in dis- 
covery, conquest or colonization, and of the 
rules generally accepted during the time the 
expansions took place, has its value for the 
present. 

International law, however, develops as 
time goes on. It not only has to meet chang- 
ing political conditions, but—a much more 
important consideration—it responds to ad- 
vancing public opinion. The welfare, for 
instance, of backward or handicapped peo- 
ples is of increasing concern to the world as 
a whole. This exerts a moral, if not at first 
a legal, force, and law shortly crystallizes this 
moral force into new rules. In the interna- 
tional field this is international law in the 
making. 

In the book in hand the author discusses, 
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first, territory and its acquisition under the 
rules of national, or, if formulated at the 
time, international law. He considers sev- 
eral regions of the globe separately, and the 
history of their discovery, exploitation, or 
abandonment. Part two considers the “ac- 
quiring sovereign,” whether ruler, individual, 
or corporation. Part three discusses methods 
of acquisition and related matters, including 
League of Nations mandates. Part four 
treats of the exercise of sovereignty. Under 
this come such topics as the welfare of na- 
tives, native property, slavery and other 
labor, trade in drugs, intoxicants, arms and 
ammunitions. 

Dr. Lindley has written of all this in a 
style clear and not too technical. The 
treatise will be valuable to anyone interested 
in international justice and its establish- 
ment, whether he be legally trained or not. 
It will be of service, too, to those concerned 
for codification of international law. 

As a volume it is also admirable. The 
light paper, so much used in England, makes 
it a delight to handle. For those who wish 
to read further, a table of cases cited is 
provided; authorities quoted are indicated 
in marginal notes, and a full index provides 
for easy reference. 


WHITE WaTERS AND Brack. By Gordon 
MacCreagh. Pp. 404. Century Co., New 
York, 1926. 


JUNGLE PaTHs aNnD INcA Ruins. By William 
M. McGovern. Pp. 526. Century Co., New 
York, 1927. Price, $5.00. 


To the lover of adventure these two books 
of exploration in unknown Amazon jungles 
will provide thrills in plenty. To the man 
interested in primitive Indians they will also 
prove interesting. Yet the two books are as 
utterly different as the two men who write 
them. 

Mr. MacCreagh has had many previous ad- 
ventures in hunting and exploring expedi- 
tions. He has penetrated the wilderness in 
the Himalayas, in Thibet; has traded in 
India, hunted in Siam. 

The book he now writes is the story of a 
scientific expedition from the United States 
which set out to explore the headwaters of 
the Amazon and Negro rivers. They started 
from La Paz, with the intention of crossing 
the Andres, making studies in the jungles 
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and emerging on the other side of the con- 
tinent of South America. Mr. MacCreagh 
went along to deal with the natives, provide 
mules, and generally convoy the company and 
its six tons of equipment. 

Mr. MacCreagh surveyed his party when 
it assembled, found the men for the most 
part unused to wilderness conditions, some 
of them past middle life, used only to the 
college cloisters; one, at least, a man so 
crabbed and cantankerous that he had an- 
tagonized a whole shipload of passengers 
coming to South America. He foresaw 
trouble in the personnel, and later found it. 
But he rides the top of the wave with 
hilarious humor. “My record,’ he says, 
“shall be devoid of all scientific value, and 
shall therefore be different from all other 
records of travel.” 

When all but one other member of the 
expedition have, for one reason or another, 
abandoned it, those two turn back again up 
the river network and penetrate far among 
the most notorious “Bad Indians” of the 
region. The explorers’ notes and observa- 
tions on these Indians are interesting. 

The second and larger book is written in 
quite another temper. The McGovern expedi- 
tion almost reverses the route of the other. 
Mr. McGovern is a young English anthropo- 
logist. With one companion, and such helpers 
as they could get on their way, he went up 
the Amazon and Negro rivers, getting speci- 
mens of birds and snakes, and studying the 
Indians of a large section of this unexplored 
middle of the continent. Like the other 
expedition, they returned back once to 
Manaos. They then made another sortie 
into the country, crossing the Andes and tak- 
ing in La Paz on the homeward way. 

Though not without humor, Mr. McGovern 
is much quieter and more informational in 
style. He stops to make explanations, which 
are a help in understanding not only his 
book, but the other. 

The best-developed part of the book is the 
first part, dealing with the upper river basins 
and the natives. There is some disappoint- 
ment in store for the reader keenly interested 
in the Inca civilization. The space devoted 
to these ruins and history is meager com- 
pared with the first part of the trip. The 
Inca discoveries are crowded into a scant 
hundred pages, after four hundred, twenty- 
one devoted to the jungles east of the Andes. 
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This part of the journey is full of wonder, 
however, and the reader is left with an 
appetite for more, which is not altogether an 
undesirable result. 

The continent of South America is better 
apprehended from perusal of the two books. 
Bolivia and Peru with their marvelous past, 
Brazil and its duties and possibilities for the 
future, are better understood. The difficulty 
of fixing boundary lines in the untracked 
jungles or in the forbidding Andes region is 
more easily seen. There is more meaning 
even to the map of South America. 


THE LivING CONSTITUTION. By Howard Lee 
McBain. Pp. 277 and index. Workers’ 
Education Bureau Press, New York, 1927. 
Price, $1.60. 


This is the first book to be published by the 
Workers’ Education Bureau, although this 
organization, which is endorsed by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, was heretofore 
sponsor to a series of beoks for workers. 
Those books, called “The workers’ bookshelf,” 
were intended to aid the worker in his adjust- 
ment to industry and to the society in which 
he lives. 

The present book is written in delightful 
literary form, confining itself skillfully to 
clear and simple diction. Though far from 
radical, indeed, with admirable judicial bal- 
ance, Professor McBain attacks several con- 
troversial points in our laws or government; 
he punctures not a few carelessly accepted 
dogmas. 

One is left, in fact, with a feeling of 
loyalty to the Constitution itself, while 
observing that many changes have crept into 
American practise through the years. 

He shows the actual flexibility of the Con- 
stitution. He explains the truth underlying 
some rather blind phrases, such as, for in- 
stance, “government of laws and not of men.” 
He shows the practical difficulty of the 
American congress representing the major- 
ity ; he shows that the President has come to 
wield much legislative power and little exec- 
utive power, contrary to the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution. 

Professor McBain’s conclusion is that, while 
our Constitution lacks perfection, even per- 
fectibility, “It has been found good—exceed- 
ingly good,” after having been tried in the 
crucible of men’s hearts and minds; but that, 
on the last analysis, any government is only 
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as moral as those who “hold the throttle of 
power.” 


THE Wak-MyTH IN UNITED States History. 
By C. H. Hamlin. Pp. 93. Association to 
Abolish War, and Vanguard Press, New 
York, 1927. 


Professor Hamlin, of Atlantic Christian 
College, takes up in this book seven major 
wars waged by the United States, and picks 
out their causes and results. He attempts to 
show, among other things, that in each case 
it is untrue to assume that one’s country’s 
wars are always in a just cause. 

Having a thesis to prove is not usually con- 
ducive to a judicial investigation. Yet it 
does no harm to know the other side of any 
argument. In the case of the Revolutionary 
War, Mr. Hamlin carefully spreads out all 
that can be said on the British side, and 
shows all the weaknesses of that of the 
colonies. This part of the work is a decided 
contrast to the fearless, but more judicial, 
work in the same field by Charles and Mary 
Beard. 

In the case of the Mexican War and the 
War with Spain, the author’s conclusions are 
more convincing; but surely his handling of 
the World War, however one may agree with 
his main thesis, is not that of a large grasp. 
His attack on propaganda may not be too 
strong, but one questions his statement, that 
in entering the war America “contributed to 
the wrecking of European civilization.” 

However, in so far as Professor Hamlin 
pleads for an “education which is honest, 
which can sift the true from the false,” all 
peace workers and historians can follow his 
attempts in that general direction. 


REVOLT IN THE DeserT. By 7. EH. Lawrence. 
Pp. 328, index and map. Doran, New York, 
1927. Price, $3. 


Books on the World War continue to flow 
from the presses. We are learning continu- 
ally more of the details, which were previ- 
ously lost in the rush of events. 

The mysterious British leader of the Arabs, 
who finally broke the power of Turkey, had 
been almost a legendary hero until this, his 
own story of the campaign, placed the 
Bedouin movement on the basis of recorded 
history. The whole story is astounding, even 
when told with the modest simplicity of this 
narrative. This British intelligence officer at 
Cairo, only in his twenties, rated too delicate 
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for active military service, believed that the 
Arab revolt might succeed if properly advised 
and led. He asked for leave. Then, in an 
unofficial capacity, Lawrence visited Feisal, 
and shortly he had become, to all intents, an 
Arab, in Arab dress and deep in the confi- 
dence of the two leaders he chose—‘“Feisal 
the prophet and Auda the warrior.” Then 
follows a record of the rousing of the tribes 
and the campaign until the Arab seizure of 
Damascus. 

The story is told almost casually, but with 
a seemingly unconscious brilliance. It is 
somber, like Lawrence’s eyes, sensitive like 
his mouth, keen and steady as his brow, but 
occasionally crackling with impish wit. One 
feels the harsh glare of the desert and the 
chill of the hills, and now and then the in- 
evitable veil which always hangs between the 
occidental and the oriental. When, for ex- 
ample, the taking of Damascus was quite 
sure and all about him were flushed with the 
excitement of the hour, Lawrence suffered a 
revulsion of distaste and homesickness. All 
night he lay among the tamarisk, realizing 
how he was “tired to death of these Arabs,” 
with their “unrestrained capacity for good 
and evil.” Yet in the dawn he took up again 
his cares, resumed his responsibilities, and 
saw the thing through to a brilliant finish. 

The first story of the campaign was in more 
voluminous form, written in 1919. It was 
stolen and Lawrence laboriously rewrote it. 
It was called “The seven pillars of wisdom,” 
and only eight copies were printed in Eng- 
land, of which he destroyed three. The 
others went to friends. In this country 
twenty-two copies were printed, of which 
only 10 were for sale. The “Revolt in the 
Desert” is a condensation of the other, but 
it contains all the essentials of the larger 
book. Its publication does nothing to detract 
from, but adds largely to, the almost myth- 
ical and heroic character of this modest, 
studious scholar, who had formerly explored 
the Arab country in the interests of history, 
learned the Arab tongue, and, finally, in the 
war achieved the apparently impossible feat 
of welding and leading these fluid people. 


YouTrH AND CHRISTIAN Unity. By Rev. Wal- 
ter Van Kirk. Pp. 267. Doran, New York, 
1927. Price, $2.00. 


Not the “Youth Movement” as it is some- 
times understood—that radical, restless re- 
volt against all the things that ever have 
been ; this book considers quite another phase 
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of the activities of youth. It is, in fact, 
largely a book of information for the young. 

The present tendency among the churches 
to draw together, an adult movement, is re- 
viewed. Then there are chapters on the 
views of youth and youth’s opportunity. The 
student Christian movement, the Y. M. C. A., 
and the Y. W. C. A. are conspicuous examples 
of work in the field of unity. 

One of the results of the World War was 
the conviction of leaders in the church that 
a basis for co-operation must be found, and 
with an understanding of the present status 
of world religious unity, and with youth’s 
optimism and energy, the author feels that 
the youth movement can be a tremendous 
force to weld humanity together. 


LETTER BOX 


DutcH Houser, RAGLAN GARDENS, 
MIDDLESEX, ENGLAND, Sept. 21, 1927. 
The Editor: 

Dear Str: Amid all the distractions encom- 
passing this imperfect, yet developing, human 
race, it is not easy for governments or public 
bodies to find among their numerous preoccu- 
pations that moment of mental leisure which 
would enable them to single out any one issue 
demanding prior attention, but it is the con- 
viction of many men and women, particularly 
among that great mass of quiet people who 
are not adherents of any school of political 
thought, that the one vital issue is the reduc- 
tion of fighting material and personnel. That 
one nation calls armaments defensive for 
itself and describes them as offensive for an- 
other is the barrier from which one is thrown 
back time after time. 

But are we all going to remain in this 
dilemma? Briefly, armies, navies, aircraft, 
land destroyers, terrific explosives, deadly 
poisons, human cunning, great bravery in 
facing death and danger, are some of the 
chief products of humanity in our day. Why 
must so much of the time, thought, research, 
insight, and earning power of the wonderful 
human creature be absorbed in this manner? 

Years ago, when speaking in public on the 
need for reduction of armaments, I was ac- 
cused of exaggeration in stating that more 
than half the public income of the world 
was expended in connection with wars and 
the defensive and offensive departments; so 
I set myself the task of searching out facts 
and figures to back that statement, and pub- 
lished them in 1923, in a book called the 
“Problem of Armaments.” The figures, em- 
bracing 1900-1920, compiled from official 
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Warlike 
expenditure. 


£284,618,820 
340,693,493 
334,477,626 
315,597,790 
287,665,591 
297,174,066 
310,546,320 
306,524,874 
333,643,671 
350,201,137 
356,736,800 
376,041,436 
411,511,018 
479,846,177 
1,267,692,412 
3,437,998,982 
7,213,672,647 
10,363,316,610 
13,212,004,422 
14,242,644,850 
7,011,546,454 


All other 
expenditure. 


£705,319,779 
704,863,158 
758,716,267 
764,268,188 
835,335,393 
894,903,045 
941,050,347 
926,157,703 
967,369,819 
1,033,461,598 
1,016,751,456 
1,055,995,729 
1,120,977,389 
1,093,701,078 
1,149,358,374 
1,287,064,350 
1,701,042,724 
2,829,281,044 
5,790,084,507 
9.453,523,133 
11,219,949,556 
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Combined 


national debts. 


£4,003,445,153 
4,099,101,388 
4,202,489,039 
4,238,202,573 
4,299,601,395 
4,579,395,168 
4,690,107,801 
4,711,631,159 
4,750,578,511 
4,840,637,276 
4,995,345,378 
4,974,089,362 
4,988,933,040 
5,076,504,542 
5,749,706,332 
8,467,500,894 
14,191,089,808 
22,299,539,762 
33,460,023,068 
46,126,020,390 
53,044,027,778 





Totals for periods. £61,534,155,196 


sources in the 14 chief countries and reduced 
to pounds sterling, demonstrated that the 
statement was no exaggeration, but fell far 
short of the facts. 

May I be permitted to reproduce one of 
the tables here. 

Other tables, such as expenditure during 
the war, naval and mercantile losses, dam- 
ages on land, direct money costs to belliger- 
ents, war pensions, liabilities, etc, were 
equally arresting, but I cannot ask you to re- 
produce them here. Might I, however, just 
remind your readers that 20,775,459 active 
men were wounded and at least 8,646,024 
killed. 

The period of history, 1900-1920, is of great 
interest, the figures recorded revealing the 
stupendous effort that these fourteen nations 
had made to render themselves safe. Over 
sixty-one thousand millions spent by all the 
fighting departments and forty-six thousand 
millions for all other purposes, but the latter 
includes large sums for interest on previous 
accumulations of war debt and heavy pen- 
sions payments, both properly chargeable to 
warlike expenditure, demonstrating that, on 
a conservative basis, the fighting proclivities 
of these peoples had absorbed about 70 per 
cent of the money collected from them by 
taxation up to 1920. 

I have lately been endeavoring to bring 
these comparative tables up to date; but, 
although my figures are far from complete, 
there is every indication that 70 per cent ex- 
pended on the warlike side of life since 1920 
is not far out. 

And how much have we advanced to a solu- 
tion of the complication that brought about 
the Great War to end war? 

It appears that politicians have not been 
able to submit themselves to the higher im- 
pulses stirred within them at the armistice 
period, nearly nine years ago, and the fact 
still remains that the human race is intoler- 
ably burdened by this diversion of cash, 
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talent, and energy to these purposes. Whether 
viewed from the varying angles of common 
sense, enlightened self-interest, commerce, en- 
gineering, science, education, or our at present 
limited knowledge of God, the mental reac- 
tion is the same—that this surely is the ques- 
tion of supreme importance today. 

And if, unhappily, our present-day civiliza- 
tion should break and sink under this burden, 
it will be the result of our tacit submission 
to an impotent fatalism which agrees that 
there is no way out. 

This menace is a standing challenge to the 
higher capabilities of men and women, and 
the time surely has more than come when 
we must stand against it and definitely take 
steps to lessen it. It is said that neither 
governments nor the press can take any-steps 
unless their constituents bring sufficient pres- 
sure to bear upon them. This may be true 
of governments, but I cannot believe it to be 
final concerning the press, which might, by 
definitely and continuously devoting some of 
its space and talent in the direction of a great 
campaign, place humankind under a greater 
debt than it already owes to the journals of 
our time. 

May I hope, sir, that you will not only in- 
sert this somewhat lengthy communication, 
but will go further and help to sound a 
clarion call to this and other nations to rally 
all their forces against this common danger. 
May it not be the happy duty of the press, in 
this and other countries, to strike a note 
which will elicit from armament-ridden citi- 
zens all over the world a determined and em- 
phatic protest against this burden? Such a 
note needs to be struck again and again, until 
ways and means of expressing this protest 
emerge and weld themselves into such a force 
that no governments could withstand. That 
seems indeed the only hope left for our day 
and generation. 

I am, sir, yours sincerely, 
ArTHour G. ENOcK. 








